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PREFACE 


$ I have pointed out elsewhere, the subject 

of this little volume is one which has 

been strangely overlooked, and has hardly 
received the attention which its importance 
demands. So far as I am aware this is the 
first attempt at a separate treatment of the 
Transfiguration. It is, however, a very humble 
one; but, while many readers will doubtless 
feel that, in many respects, the treatment 
accorded is defective, and leaves much to be 
desired at many points, no one can be more 
conscious of this fact than is the writer himself. 
If my little book serves, in any degree, to call 
attention to a subject of much interest and 
importance, which still awaits adequate treat- 
ment, I shall feel amply repaid. The accom- 
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plishment of this task, with any measure of 
finality, demands an abler pen than mine. 

It will be observed that I have, throughont, 
treated the Transfiguration as an objective 
historical event. It is quite true, to quote the 
remark of Schmeidel,! that the ‘ occurrence 
admits very easily of being regarded as having 
taken place in the inner consciousness of 
Jesus’; but there appears to be no sufficient 
reason for doing so, inasmuch as the Gospel 
narratives do not give a shred of historical 
ground for this procedure ; and from them alone 
we gather whatever information we possess 
with reference to the event. Of course, if we 
start from the assumption that whatever, in 
the sacred records, savours of the miraculous 
must be eliminated as vunhistorical, the 
Transfiguration, unless in the form of some 
purely subjective inner experience, will, in that 
case, have to go; but it will be in company 
with the Incarnation and the Resurrection. But 
any such extreme proceeding as this, viewed 
in the light of the history of Christianity and 
its potency as an agent of civilization and reform 


” In his remarkable article ‘Simon Peter,’ in the Hneyclo- 
pedia Biblica. On this special point cf. § 8, 
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during almost nineteen centuries, impresses 
many candid and thoughtful minds as involving 
difficulties far more insuperable, and miracles 
harder to accept, than those which it so sum- 
marily disposes of. 

On the other hand, it is by no means necessary 
to concede that our maintaining the objective 
character of an event so unique as the Trans- 
figuration involves us in the supposition that 
the divinely constituted laws of nature were, 
in an arbitrary way, broken in upon or sus- 
pended in order to bring it about. The dog- 
matic assertion of any such proposition as this, 
whether in respect of the Transfiguration or 
any other unique event, is illegitimate, save on 
the part of one who knows intimately al/ the 
laws of nature. There are forces in nature the 
operation of which may seem to transcend all 
law, and to produce effects which we justly call 
miraculous, partly because we do not understand 
the laws or forces involved, partly because the 
conditions necessary for their operation are 80 
infrequently found as to give the consequent 
event an unusual or even unique character. The 


1 Of. Beet, Credentials of the Gospel (Fernley Lecture, 1889), 
§§ v, vi; Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, c. v. 
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possibility of this—and it can hardly be denied 
in the light of all the facts—robs the objections 
raised, on scientific grounds, against the miracul- 
ous element in the Gospel narratives, of much 
of their cogency. Nature is full of exceptional 
phenomena,! which appear to deviate widely 
from established uniformities, but are none the 
less accepted by scientific men without reserve, 
and without the least objection on the score of 
violation of natural law, even though the ex- 
planation of how they came to be as they are 
is yet to seek. Again, many things accepted 
as familiar and commonplace in the life of the 
present day would, if they had been forecasted 
a couple of generations ago, have appeared to 
be quite as miraculous as almost anything that 
the sacred narrative records. The forces which 
produce them have been in nature throughout 
all the ages, and the law of their operation is 
no modern invention. But the requisite con- 
ditions have not been realized until our own 
day, and hence the possibility of their occur- 
rence, though always present, has remained a 

1 Reference on this point may be made to the most in- 


teresting chapter on ‘ Exceptional Phenomena’ in Jevons’s 
The Principles of Science, c, xxix. 
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latent and unknown possibility only, throughout 
the past. 

These considerations point to the conclusion 
that in the case of the Transfiguration, or any 
similar event, it is not at all inevitable that 
we should regard it as arbitrary, or as being 
a violent breaking in upon the order of nature 
as constituted by its Divine Author. But the 
conditions were peculiar ; hence the uniqueness 
of this and other incidents, which were char- 
acteristic of that unique and epoch-making era 
in the world’s history, and gave to it its miracul- 
ous character. 

It is further necessary to keep clearly before 
one’s mind that the question is not merely one 
of science and metaphysics, but also, and even 
more, a question of history; and as such, a 
matter of evidence. It may be readily admitted 
that, in this particular case, the only evidence 
available is that of the Gospels. But, wher- 
ever it has been found possible to bring to the 
test the historical character of these documents, 
they have answered nobly, and the results of 
all candid historical criticism tell strongly in 
their favour, and afford to the student an 
adequate measure of confidence in the authentic 
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character of the evidence which they afford. 
In consideration of this, and of the fact that 
the period of which they treat was quite unique, 
even from a purely historical point of view, it 
appears to the writer to be neither necessary 
nor justifiable to eliminate, on purely @ priori 
grounds, from the life-story of our Lord, whose 
influence admittedly re-shaped the history of 
the world, whatever incidents cannot be brought 
under any known law of nature, or formulated 
in the technical terms of modern scientific re- 
search. 

These, then, are my reasons, and this is my 
apology for the line of treatment adopted in 
the following pages. I have unreservedly 
accepted the objective historical character of 
the event of which I write, and, as it seems 
to me, not without reasons sufficient to warrant 
my doing so. 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be permitted 
to say that, owing largely to the scanty treat- 
ment which the subject has received, I have 
received comparatively small assistance from 
books in the preparation of this little volume. 
I have, however, used any material upon which 
I could lay hands, and should like here, in 
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general terms, to acknowledge any assistance 
which I have derived from the published work 
of others. Doubtless much good work has been 
done which, hidden away in the pages of various 
journals, unindexed and uncatalogued, has 
escaped my notice, to my own loss. This I 
regret, but until some great catalogue of valuable 
work contributed to periodical literature is 
available for the use of students, it cannot well 
be avoided. Such a catalogue is now, I believe, 
in process of preparation by the authorities 
of the magnificent John Rylands Library, in 
Manchester, and, when complete, will be of 
inestimable service. 


208, HoLpEeRNEss Roan, 
HULL. 
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... but thou, most awful Form 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep in the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
80 sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy: 
Till the dilating soul, enwrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing—there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 
COLERIDGE. 





CHAPTER I 
THE PLACE 


Comparative neglect of the subject—Preliminary questions— 
Gospel indications of place uncertain—Traditional sites : 
Olivet, Tabor, Hermon—Note on authenticity of 2 Peter 
—Note on views of Barnabé and Haggard, 


ma the first glance the Transfiguration of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ may 
perhaps appear to occupy a position somewhat 
apart in the history of His life and ministry 
on earth. It is as though, for a moment, He 
burst the bonds of those human limitations 
which He had placed upon Himself for our 
salvation, and clothed Himself again with that 
divine royalty which the greatness of His love 
for men had impelled Him to lay aside during 
the period of His sojourning amongst us. Some 
such feeling as this, whether acknowledged or 
unacknowledged, may serve to explain the un- 
doubted fact that the Transfiguration has never 
received the attention that its interest and 
3 
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importance demand. In consequence of this 
comparative neglect it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether its true meaning and deep significance 
are fully appreciated by the great majority of 
readers of the New Testament. 

In spite, however, of its apparent uniqueness, 
the Transfiguration, so far from being an isolated 
incident, or an interruption of the ordinary 
course of the Saviour’s earthly life, has the most 
intimate relations with it ; and holds an essential 
and necessary place in the ministry of Him 
who lived among us in order that He might 
reveal the noblest possibilities of sinless human 
nature, and died that He might enable a fallen 
humanity to attain them. 

Pulpit and press alike have done, and still 
are doing, full justice to the spiritual import of 
the words and works of Christ, and of almost 
every incident in His earthly life, save, perhaps, 
the Transfiguration alone. The parables and 
miracles, the Baptism, the Temptation, the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord, for instance, 
are always recognized as being full of practical 
counsel and comfort for men grappling with 
the difficulties of life. They afford an unfailing 
theme for preachers and expositors, who are 
continually bringing them into new and vital 
contact with the manifold problems of life and 
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conduct ; but it is a rare thing indeed for His 
Transfiguration to be so treated and applied. 
The explanation of this is not far to seek. All 
too often, while its sublimity and splendour are 
readily admitted, it is regarded, perhaps for 
this reason, as having no very close connexion 
with the everyday life and spiritual perplexities 
of men. It remains, in consequence, for the 
most part, unapplied and spiritually barren ; 
whereas, rightly studied and understood, it 
might prove of great practical value and assis- 
tance. In the following pages an attempt is 
made to draw attention to this somewhat 
neglected subject, and, it is hoped, to show 
that it is well worthy of the most earnest 
thought on the part of all students of the life 
and ministry of the Lord Jesus. 

Before entering upon the study of the Trans- 
figuration itself, there are, however, certain 
preliminary matters which call for some notice, 
in order that we may the more intelligently 
approach it. These are questions of place and 
time, or, in other words, the local and historical 
setting of the great event, both matters of 
importance, and the latter especially so, for 
unless we have a tolerably clear idea as to the 
exact phase of the ministry to which it belongs we 
cannot hope to interpret it to the best advantage. 
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Reserving the latter question for another 
chapter, we shall, for the present, confine our- 
selves to some inquiry as to the local sur- 
roundings amid which the Transfiguration took 
place. 

Though the glorious event is described with 
some detail in three out of the four Gospels, 
not one of them affords any very definite in- 
formation as to the locality in which it occurred. 
Our inquiry, therefore, can but take the form 
of inference from such data as they do supply, 
studied in the light of the known geographical 
features of the land, and aided by ancient 
traditions as to the sacred site. 

All that we are actually told in the Gospels 
is as follows: St. Matthew (xvii. 1) and St. 
Mark (ix. 2) inform us that it took place in 
‘an high mountain apart,’ while St. Luke 
(ix. 28) speaks simply of ‘the mountain.’ Tra- 
dition, however, has been more precise, and 
three mountains have been variously claimed as 
the site in question. These traditions we shall 
now review in the light of such data as the 
Gospels afford. 

1. The earliest tradition, dating from the early 
part of the fourth century, names the Mount 
of Olives. St. Peter’, in his Second ps 

1 See Note I. p. 11. 
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(i. 18), speaks of the Transfiguration as having 
taken place ‘in the holy mountain,’ an expression 
which may be more fitly applied to Olivet, the 
place of so many sacred memories, than to any 
other mountain or hill in the Holy Land, save 
the hill of Zion itself, which is, of course, utterly 
out of the question. But the whole context is 
against this site. Our Lord is represented as 
being in Galilee both before and after the event, 
and there is not the slightest hint of a journey 
to Judaea having taken place in the meantime. 
It is in the north, and not in the south, that we 
must look for the site. 

2. Conspicuous among the mountains of Galilee 
is Tabor (itaBipuov of LXX), a dome-shaped 
mountain about seven miles south-east of 
Nazareth. It rises to a height of eighteen 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
sea, and some fifteen hundred feet above that of 
the plain, though, by reason of its isolation, it 
appears much higher than it really is. From 
earliest times it had been famous as a strong 
military position, and in the days of our Lord 
there was a fort upon the top, the ruins of which 
may be seen at the present day. The tradition 
that Tabor is the Mountain of Transfiguration 
dates from the time of Jerome (jor. a.v. 400), 
and soon gained an almost universal acceptance. 
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This led to the building of churches and monas- 
teries on the summit to correspond with the 
three booths or shelters that St. Peter proposed 
to build for our Lord, Moses, and Elijah. It 
also gave the name OaSdpiv (Thaborion) to 
the Festival of the Transfiguration observed by 
the Greek Church. The mountain itself was 
famous in Hebrew story, and looks down upon 
the Plain of Esdraelon, the battlefield of Israel, 
and many another historic site. There has 
appeared therefore, in the opinion of many, to 
be a certain poetic fitness in this tradition. 

But there are grave objections to this view. 

a. As we have already seen, Tabor was a 
strong military position. It was occupied as 
a fortification, without intermission, between the 
times of Antiochus ‘the Great’ and the fall 
of Jerusalem. We read also (1 Chron. vi. 77) 
of a city Tabor with its suburbs. This being 
the case, our Lord could scarcely be said to have 
taken His disciples ‘ apart by themselves’ (xar’ 
idiav wovovs). This somewhat strong expression 
of St. Mark? indicates that the Saviour sought 
a privacy which Tabor could hardly have 


1 Graphic and pictorial touches, such as the above, are 
a marked characteristic of the Second Gospel, and clearly 
indicate the influence of an eye-witness—no doubt St. Peter 
himself—upon the writer. 
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afforded—a privacy necessary alike for medita- 
tion and prayer, and for the revelation about to 
be made. 

b. We are explicitly told that St. Peter’s 
confession was made, a week previously, in 
the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi, which 
was situated about forty miles away from Tabor 
in a north-easterly direction (Matt. xvi. 13; 
Mark viii. 27), and that shortly after the Trans- 
figuration Christ and His followers came to 
Capernaum (Matt. xvii. 24; Mark ix. 33), which 
was a little less than half-way between Tabor 
and Caesarea Philippi. It appears then, on 
the face of it, very unlikely that our Lord 
would journey forty miles from Caesarea Philippi 
to seek the very partial privacy of Tabor, only 
to journey back again, almost immediately, 
over the same ground to Capernaum, when far 
greater privacy and more complete seclusion 
could be found in the neighbourhood in which 
He was already. Again, we read (Mark ix. 
30) that, after the healing of the epileptic boy 
at the foot of the mountain, ‘they went forth 
from thence, and passed through Galilee,’ while 
St. Luke (ix. 51) tells us that ‘ He steadfastly 
set His face to go to Jerusalem. Putting 
these two passages together, the natural inference 
is that Christ was still in the neighbourhood of 
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Caesarea Philippi when He set out upon His 
last slow and memorable progress to Jerusalem, 
in which case He would pass through Galilee, 
paying a call at Capernaum en route. We must 
therefore look for the scene of the Transfiguration 
in the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi, on 
the extreme northern frontier of the land. 

3. This brings us to our last alternative, 
Mount Hermon, ‘the highest peak of the 
Lebanon Range, and the Mont Blanc of Palestine.’ 
This site is in full accord with the narrative. 
It is in the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi, 
which lies almost at the foot of its southern 
spur, and is little more than ten miles from 
its summit. It affords all the seclusion that 
the narrative requires, and, rising as it does to 
a height of nearly ten thousand feet above the 
sea, is a ‘high mountain’ in a sense that Tabor 
certainly is not. To it, as to no other mountain 
in the Holy Land, does the description of the 
Synoptists apply, ie. ‘an high mountain apart’ 
(Matt., Mark), and ‘the mountain’ (Luke)! 

This, then, we may regard, with a tolerable 
degree of assurance, as the scene of the Trans- 
figuration; and no fitter spot could have 


1 In this connexion it is interesting to note that it is 
called to-day Jebel esh-Sheikh, i.e. the chief mountain, 
while the name Hermon itself is said to mean ‘ mountain.’ 
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been found. Dominating as it does almost the 
whole land, looking down upon every meaner 
height as a great mountain among little hills, 
and clad in a radiant mantle of everlasting snow, 
Hermon was indeed a place prepared for the 
great epiphany. [For the most part beyond 
the limits of the Holy Land, yet just touching 
it, and, in some sense, springing from it, it was 
a fitly chosen spot for the outshining of that 
‘light for revelation to the Gentiles, and the 
glory of My people Israel.’ 


Nore I. On toe AvtrHenticity oF 2 PETER 


It will be observed that, in the text, I assume 
that St. Peter was the author of the Second Epistle 
which bears his name. In view of the fact that the 
authenticity of this Epistle is more open to question 
than that of perhaps any book in the New Testa- 
ment, a word or two on this matter, by way of 
justification of the above statement, may not be 
altogether out of place. 

There is a remarkable silence as to the Epistle 
in question in the earliest writers ; Origen (185-254) 
is the first to mention it, but in the following rather 
doubtful terms—‘ let it be granted that he [Peter] 
wrote a second [epistle], for it is doubted of.’ Euse- 
bius and Jerome, in the next century, decided against 
it, though the latter does not appear to be entirely 
consistent in this matter. In the fifth century, 
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however, ‘and perhaps even before the close of the 
fourth, it was generally accepted by the Church, 
and remained unquestioned until the Renascence. 
It is found in the Vatican MS. and other early 
copies. While an argument has been built up 
against it, on the ground of the contrast in lan- 
guage and style, as well as subject-matter, which it 
presents to the First Epistle, Dr. Lumby (Speaker's 
Commentary) has, with great skill, brought out the 
fact that there are many unobtrusive points of likeness 
between the two, such as would be hardly likely to 
occur in the work of a forger. Furthermore 2 Peter 
is no anonymous letter, like the Lpistle to the Hebrews, 
but claims to be from the hand of ‘Simon Peter’ 
(i. 1); and we have no alternative but to accept it 
as such, or else to regard it as a deliberate forgery 
from the hand of some unknown writer who wished 
his work to be taken for that of the apostle. It 
is very difficult to regard a work of the moral and 
spiritual tone of this Epistle as a deliberate fraud. 
Without going beyond the passage from which the 
quotation in the text is taken, we have what appears 
to me to be an unobtrusive yet remarkable indication 
of its Petrine authorship. In i. 13-4 we have the 
word oxyjvwpa, closely akin to oxyvy (both being 
rendered alike as tabernacle in our English Version), 
the very word used by St. Peter himself on the 
Mountain of Transfiguration. Then again, in i. 15, 
we have the word éfod0s (decease) applied to death, 
a very rare usage, but in remarkable agreement 
with Luke ix. 31. The Transfiguration was running 
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in the writer’s thoughts, and these re-echoes of the 
very words used on that memorable night are per- 
fectly natural if the writer were St. Peter himself, 
but exceedingly unlikely if it were some one wishing 
to be taken for him. It would be an example of con- 
summate art such as we practically never meet with. 
Adequate discussion of the question is, however, 
impossible within the limits of this note, and readers 
who wish for a fuller statement of the case are 
referred to published Jntroductions to the New Testa- 
ment and Commentaries on the Epistle. Upon the 
whole we may fairly accept the verdict of the fifth 
century, which doubtless had evidence that we have 
not, until a stronger case be made out against the 
Petrine authorship. Hence the expression in the 
text is, in my opinion, justified. 


Norell. Riper Hacearp’s ‘ A WIntTER PILGRIMAGE,’ 


The most recent effort to establish the Tabor site 
is that of Pére Barnabé, whose mouthpiece in this 
country is one hitherto well known in other walks of 
literature—Mr. H. Rider Haggard. In his recently 
published A Winter Pilgrimage} this author proclaims 


1 This work has received high commendation from an 
authority so eminent as Prof. W. Sanday in his own sumptuous 
and scholarly volume, Sacred Sites of the Gospels (Oxford 
Press, 1903). Dr. Sanday’s work, admirable as it is, is some- 
what limited in its scope, and does not afford much help 
towards the settling of the question with which we are more 
immediately concerned. For his remarks on A Winter 
Pilgrimage cf. p. 102. 
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himself convinced by the arguments of Pére Barnabé 
that Tabor, and not Hermon, was the scene of our 
Lord’s Transfiguration. 

I much regret that I have had no opportunity of 
consulting Barnabé’s work, Le Mont Thabor, at first- 
hand; but his line of argument may be readily 
inferred from Mr. Haggard’s presentation of it. 

Briefly put, the main points urged by Mr. Haggard 
are as follows :— 

By way of removing objections to the site con- 
tended for, it is argued that in the days of Christ 
there was no town upon the crest of Tabor. ‘ This, 
indeed, seems to be self-evident, seeing that to the 
present day the only water-supply is obtained from 
cisterns, which do not appear to be of very ancient 
construction.’ In view, however, of the troubled 
character of the history of Palestine during the last 
nineteen centuries, of the part played by Tabor in 
the Crusades, and of the disastrous results of the 
Battle of Hittin (July 5, 1187)}, the self-evidence 
thus claimed will appear to be of a somewhat un- 
certain character. 

Josephus is then appealed to as writing with 
reference to Tabor: ‘ Now Josephus erected this so 
long a wall in forty days’ time, and furnished it with 
other materials and with water from below, for the 
inhabitants only used rain water ; as, therefore, there 
was a great number of people gotten together upon 
this mountain, Vespasian sent Placidus with six 


1 Cf. Stubbs, Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series, 
pp. 328, 342, 349. 
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hundred horsemen thither’! This quotation appears 
_ to be somewhat unfortunate, from Mr. Haggard’s 
point of view. The words which I have italicized 
seem clearly to indicate that there were inhabitants 
dwelling upon the mountain at this period; and, so 
far as it tells against the privacy of Tabor, which it 
is intended to prove, may be regarded as evidence in 
favour of the view adopted above. Furthermore, it 
also informs us that there were waterworks upon 
Tabor, which are fairly entitled to be called ‘ ancient,’ 
however difficult it may be for the present-day observer 
to trace them out, and thus tells against another 
point in Mr. Haggard’s argument. 

We turn now to the positive evidence in favour of 
the Tabor site which is adduced by Mr. Haggard 
to support his contention. ‘First, there is the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, which is also 
known as The Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ True 
it is that certain words of Jerome? have been in- 
terpreted, by Hilgenfeld and others, as identifying 
these two works—an interpretation which the words 
scarcely seem to warrant, inasmuch as he does not 
state that the gospel in question was actually called 
‘after the Apostles,’ but only certain views as to its 
origin. 

Of other early writers who speak of The Gospel of 

1 Wars of the Jews, bk. iv, c. i, § 8. 

2 Adv, Pelag. iii. 2, The passage runs as follows: ‘In 
Hvangelio juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque 
sermone sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, quo utuntur 


usque hodie Nazareni—secunduom apostolos, sive, ut plerique 
autumant, juxta Matthaeum.’ 
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the Twelve Apostles, Origen, Ambrose, and Theophylact 
give no ground for identifying it with The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which, indeed, Origen quotes 
by its usual name. Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews should therefore be regarded as being inde- 
pendent of the work with which it is identified in 
the above quotation from Mr. Haggard.! 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews exists only as a 
fragment, or rather as a series of fragments, thirty- 
three in all, some of which bear a close resemblance 
to passages in the canonical Gospels, while others have 
no parallels. To this latter class belongs the passage 
cited ? by Mr. Haggard as evidence in favour of Tabor, 
It runs as follows: ‘Just now my mother, the 
Holy Spirit, took me by one of my hairs, and bore 
me up on to the great mountain Tabor.’ This re- 
markable passage stands quite by itself, and its 
connexion with the gospel narrative is left absolutely 
undetermined ; certainly there is not the slightest hint 
that the writer was even thinking of the Transfigura- 
tion. In the absence of any direct evidence its point 
of reference can only be a matter of conjecture. 
Hilgenfeld follows Baur—whose line of argument 
does not call for discussion here—in thinking that the 
reference is to the Transfiguration ; Barnabé appa- 
rently follows Hilgenfeld; and Mr. Haggard, in his 

1 Those interested in obtaining further information as to 
the early and comparatively little known work referred to 
in the text may consult Nicholson’s Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. On the particular point under discussion cf, 
pp. 24-5. 

? Fragment 31, in Nicholson, op. cit. p. 74, 
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turn, Barnabé. It may be said, en passant, that the 
passage in question has more usually been connected 
with the Temptation, and this is the view adopted 
by Nicholson in the interesting little monograph 
already referred tol. 

The fact that in this certainly very ancient writing 
our Lord is mentioned as having been at Tabor, an 
event in itself most probable, does not afford the 
smallest ground for the assumption that He was 
transfigured’ thereupon, rather than on, say, the 
Mount of Olives, with which He was much more 
often and more intimately associated. 

The next authority quoted is Origen, of whom 
it is said that he ‘states positively that “‘ Tabor is 
the mountain in Galilee on which Christ was trans- 
figured”.’ No reference is given, and I have not 
been able to identify this passage, which has appa- 
rently escaped the notice of other writers on the 
subject. Dr. Robinson, for instance, says: ‘The 
first mention of Tabor as the place of the Trans- 
figuration appears a few years later [than the death 
of Eusebius, circ. 340], as a passing remark, in the 
works of Cyril of Jerusalem; and Jerome twice 
mentions the same thing, though slightly, and so 
as to imply that there was not yet a church upon 
the summit ’?. 

Mr, Haggard then goes on to quote Cyril of 
Jerusalem, mentioned above, from whom the follow- 
ing words are taken: ‘They were witnesses of the 

1 Op. cit. p. 75. 
2 Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 358-9. 
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Transfiguration of Jesus on? the Mount Tabor.’ 
The quotation, which is not quite exact, is from one 
of the catechetical lectures of Cyril, about whose 
authenticity there is no reasonable doubt, delivered 
in Jerusalem during the Lent of 347 or 348, but 
more probably the latter 1. The whole passage, which 
is from a statement of the case against the Jews 
if they persist, in spite of proof, in denying that 
God was made man, runs thus: ‘Nay more, we 
produce two witnesses, those who stood before the 
Lord on Mount Sinai: Moses was in a cleft of the 
rock, and Elias was once more in a cleft of the 
rock: they, being present with Him at His Trans- 
figuration on Mount Tabor, spake to the disciples 
of His decease which He should accomplish at 
Jerusalem” ”, 

The foregoing argument, though to a casual reader 
it may seem to bear the character of effectiveness, 
becomes, as we have seen, far from convincing when 
studied in detail, and with actual reference to the 
supposed authorities. The quotations are loose, and 
not always quite relevant; and it lacks the force 
necessary to meet the grave objections to the Tabor 
site indicated above, or to outweigh the intrinsic 
probabilities which point to Hermon as the locality 
in question, 

It only remains to add that Dr. Plummer, in 


1 On this point cf. Gifford, Catechetical Lectures of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Introduction, p. xliv. 

2 Cyril Jer. Catech. Lect. xii. 16 (Gifford’s edition, 
p. 76). 
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his article on the subject in Hastings’ Dictionary, 
decides for Hermon ; while, as one naturally expects, 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica the historicity of the 
event is gravely questioned}, and from its point of 
view a serious discussion of the site is a work of 
supererogation. 


1 Schmeidel, art. ‘Simon Peter,’ 





If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills !—No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE TIME 


Chronological difficulties—Indications of time in the gospel 
narratives—Grave defections—Changed character of the 
ministry—Farewell to Galilee—Deepening opposition— 
The way of the cross, 


| Se the previous chapter we have seen that 
the locality in which the Transfigura- 
tion took place can be determined with a fair 
measure of certainty, and that, in fact, there can 
be but little doubt that Hermon is the site to 
which the indications in the sacred records 
point. It now remains, so far as the gospel 
narratives enable us to do so, to form some idea 
of the time at which the great event took place— 
in other words, to ascertain the phase of the 
Saviour’s ministry to which it belongs. 

This is not quite so simple a matter as the 
foregoing. The chronology of the Gospels is 
somewhat obscure; events are not always de- 
scribed in exactly the same order, and clear 

23 
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marks of time are comparatively few. Hence 
the work of harmonizing the several accounts, 
in an altogether satisfactory manner, is by no 
means easy. There have, however, been many 
able workers in this field, the result of whose 
care and industry greatly lightens the task to 
which we now address ourselves. 

A careful study and comparison of the gospel 
narratives makes it more than probable that the _ 
Transfiguration was separated by no great in- 
terval of time from that deeply impressive 
miracle, the feeding of the five thousand; an 
event which appears to have marked an im- 
portant crisis in the history of the ministry. 
Its immediate consequence was a great outburst 
of enthusiasm (Matt. xiv. 35; Mark vi. 54-6 ; 
John vi. 15), which, however, was speedily 
followed by a serious defection among those 
who, hitherto, had attached themselves to the 
Saviour as (disciples John vi. 66). There is also 
abundant indication that the opposition which 
He experienced from without was, at this period, 
deepening in intensity, and the persecution with 
which He was assailed becoming more alert and 
relentless (cf. Matt. xv. 1 seq., xvi. 1,6; Mark 
vii. 1 seq., viii. 11). Perhaps the most sinister 
feature of all is the appearance, for the first time, 
of Sadducees in the ranks of His opponents. 
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The fact that parties so hostile and so dia- 
metrically opposed, as were the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, were thus drawing together, impelled 
by a common hate, serves well to show how 
strong that hatred had become; and is a dark 
presage of the tragedy to come. 
_ A change, in matter of fact, was passing over 
the character of our Lord’s ministry; the 
popularity and enthusiasm which had marked 
its earlier period were on the wane, and the 
months which had yet to pass before the end 
came were, for the most part, months of painfal 
struggle against increasing coldness on the part 
of the multitude, and deepening hate on the part 
of those who were avowedly opposed to Him. 
This may serve to explain the fact that, hence- 
forth, the Saviour withdraws, to a certain extent, 
from public work, and devotes Himself more 
and more to His own immediate followers, 
that He may prepare them to face the days 
of tribulation which must shortly come to 
pass, and for the years of service that lie 
beyond. 

Shortly after the Transfiguration Christ is 
found at Capernaum (Matt. xvii. 24), and from 
that city’ He apparently set forth upon His 


1 Unless we regard the journey south as already begun 
from Caesarea Philippi as its starting-point. Cf. p. 10, ante. 
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journey south, taking a sorrowful farewell of 
Galilee, the homeland of His youth and earlier 
manhood. The journey, thus begun, took the 
form of a slow and deliberate progress through 
the land, the incidents of which are most fully 
chronicled by St. Luke, and form a section 
(ix. 51—xviii. 311) almost entirely peculiar to him, 
though some of its incidents are apparently 
touched upon by St. Matthew (xix.) and St. Mark 
(x. 1-31), where close parallels with St. Luke 
are found ; and whence we receive the additional 
information (Matt. xix. 1-2; Mark x. 1) 


1 Our Lord is again mentioned by St. Luke as passing 
through Galilee in xvii. 11. This, in connexion with the 
passage x, 38-42, seems, at first sight, to indicate a return 
visit to Galilee after what has been spoken of in the text 
as the Saviour’s farewell. If so, however, the visit was, in 
all probability, a very fleeting one, and the view adopted 
that the Galilean ministry was just closing at the time 
of the Transfiguration is not seriously affected. But the 
harmonizing of the passage has caused some perplexity and 
speculation as to whether it may not have strayed out of 
its proper place. Dean Farrar (Cambridge Greek Testament, 
‘St. Luke, p. 323) expresses the opinion that the most 
natural place chronologically would have been after ix. 57. 
Surely there is a slip here, after being written instead of 
before, as the passage xvii. 11-19 would fall not unnaturally 
between ix. 56 and ix. 57. He further suggests that a 
subjective sense of fitness, on the part of the writer, may 
have had something to do with its being placed where it 
is. A careful study of the passages involved makes this view 
at any rate plausible. 
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that the Saviour spent some time in Peraea, 
whither the people crowded out to seek Him. 
From here He may have paid a brief visit to 
Jerusalem for the Feast of Dedication (John x. 
22), retiring again beyond Jordan (John x. 40) 
until His hour should be fully come. 

We must, therefore, think of the Transfigura- 
tion as having taken place just at the moment 
when our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was 
bringing to a close His ministry in Galilee; 
when He was, to all intents and purposes, 
bidding farewell to what was, as we have 
already seen above, in a special sense, His 
homeland, the land of His happy boyhood and 
His radiant youth, and the scene of the gladdest 
and brightest days of His ministry. He was 
about to fare forth upon the way to Jerusalem, 
the very stronghold of His bitterest foes and of 
all in Judaism that was most utterly alien to 
His spirit and His purposes ; a way which was 
to be made hard and rough and dark by an 
opposition that day by day became more deadly 
and relentless; a way which was to be made 
sorrowful by waxing suspicion and waning faith 
on the part of many who had heard Him gladly 
once, and even ‘counted themselves among His 
friends. As He left Galilee, deliberately setting 
His feet in that strange and terrible pathway, 
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upon which rested a shadow ever growing 
deeper, the glory of the Transfiguration shone 
forth to nerve and strengthen the Divine Sufferer, 
so that, with unflinching heart, He might press 
forward in what was in deed and truth the Via 
Dolorosa that led Him from Hermon to the 
Cross. 


No eye but His might ever bear 

To gaze all down that drear abyss, 
Because none ever saw so clear 

The shore beyond of endless bliss : 
The giddy waves so restless hurled, 
The vexed pulse of this feverish world, 
He views and counts with steady sight, 
Used to behold the Infinite. 


But that in such communion high 
He hath a fount of strength within, 
Sure His meek heart would break and die, 
O’erburthened by His brethren’s sin; 
Weak eyes on darkness dare not gaze, 
It dazzles like the noonday blaze ; 
But he who sees God’s face may brook 
On the true face of sin to look. 
KEBLE. 
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CHAPTER III 
A SORROWFUL HEART 


The mind of Christ—Crisis and conflict—A painful parting 
—The shadow of failure—The apostles’ attitude—Lack 
of human sympathy—The anguish of the Cross—True 
heroism. 


N order to the attainment of any real insight 
into the true meaning and significance of the 
Transfiguration it is essential that the inquirer 
should form as clear an idea as possible of the state 
of mind, on that never-to-be-forgotten evening, 
of the persons concerned ; to enter, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, into the confidence 
of the Master and the three apostles privileged 
to look upon His glory. Only in so far as he 
can think as they thought, and feel as they 
felt, and is able to reproduce within himself their 
inner consciousness, will it be possible for him 
to grasp the fall spiritual import of the event. 
We shall now, therefore, endeavour, as best 
we may, to place ourselves in the position in 
31 
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which they stood, and to see things with their 
eyes, in order that, regarding the Transfiguration 
from their point of view, we may attain to some 
knowledge of the truths which it revealed to 
them. Though our success can only be, at best, 
imperfect, our quest will prove to be not entirely 
in vain. 

A crisis, such as that with which our Lord 
was face to face, cannot but have caused Him 
to pass through much mental and spiritual 
strain. His work in Galilee was, as we have 
seen, practically over; and He was about to 
take His leave of the district in which His 
brightest and most peaceful years had been 
spent, and of a people to many of whom He 
was bound by ties of kinship and close affection, 
the fruit of the intercourse and companionship of 
nearly thirty years. Now those ties were to be 
rudely broken, and the Galilean Teacher was to 
enter into closer conflict with bitter and pitiless 
enemies. As He turned for a last fond look 
at the country of His youth and earlier manhood, 
He could see little enough to encourage Him 
there ; for, in spite of that momentary enthu- 
siasm which would have taken Him by force 
and made Him a king, the defection which 
had occurred, even among those who had been 
recognized as His disciples, revealed clearly 
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enough how little that enthusiasm was actually 
worth, and how utterly unconscious the mass 
of the people were as to who and what He 
really was, and to the possibilities of joy and 
blessedness which they might have found in 
Him. Enthusiastic over the loaves and fishes, 
they were listless or resentful when He spoke 
of spiritual food, to the need of which their 
materialism made them altogether blind. Faull 
well the Saviour knew that the obtrusive enthu- 
siasm which they from time to time displayed 
was merely a transient emotional outburst, a 
sudden rash of impulse, and worth just nothing 
at all. Anything like a steadfast loyalty that 
would induce them to follow Him in evil as in 
good report, because based on an appreciation 
of, and sympathy with, His high and spiritual 
aims, was utterly absent. With the slightest 
turn of fortune these seeming enthusiasts, too, 
would turn, and the idol of the moment be cast 
aside like a broken toy. He well knew that, 
in a few months’ time, many of those who, in 
the excitement of their interested and unspiritual 
Messianism, were ready enough to hail Him as 
king, would have mingled with those who, 
before the palace of Pilate, made their frenzied 
demand for His blood, and, it may be, have 


joined in that terrible outcry themselves. 
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As He sadly left the Galileans, among whom 
so many years of His life had been spent, and 
whom He had striven so hard to win, to seek 
with His own immediate followers the seclusion 
of Caesarea Philippi, the Saviour must have 
been oppressed by something of that numbing 
sense of failure which we, most of us, know, 
alas! so well by bitter experience. Itis surely 
no small comfort to us, in such moments, to. 
realize that our exalted and glorious Lord has 
known this trial of faith and courage, as every 
other human weakness and sorrow, save only 
sin; and can therefore sympathize with us to 
the fullest degree. 

But this was not the only cause of the 
Saviour’s pain. His heart yearned over those 
among whom He had been brought up with ° 
a great yearning; He loved them with a great 
love; and would fain have saved them with 
a salvation greater than they knew. That they 
thus recklessly flung aside the proffered gift, 
and, in their blind and insensate folly, chose to 
tread that path of which utter ruin, both 
personal and national, was the inevitable goal, 
must have filled His heart with a bitter sorrow 
such as we can hardly understand. 

The feeling of sadness and depression thus 
occasioned cannot but have been greatly inten- 
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sified by the dullness of heart and unreadiness 
to understand the true spiritual significance of 
His mission, which, in spite of their noble 
confession of faith, voiced by St. Peter for him- 
self and his brethren, His most intimate disciples 
manifested at this very time (Matt. xvi. 23; 
Mark viii. 33). Until they stood almost in 
sight of the cross they did not appear to be 
able to shake off the idea that when their 
Master spoke of suffering and death He was 
speaking in metaphor rather than of literal fact ; 
and not until He had risen from the dead did 
they understand the true import of His sufferings, 
and that they formed an essential part of the 
Messianic work which He had come to earth 
to do. 

There are few positions in life more acutely 
painful than that of a man, himself animated 
by an earnest and strenuous purpose, surrounded 
by those who really love, but are unable to 
understand and sympathize with him. In this 
painful position the Saviour now stood, and, at 
this great crisis of His life, could look for no 
human sympathy, and could find but little of 
that support which true comradeship is able 
to afford, even amid the severest trials. Hence 
arose a strong desire for withdrawal from all 
companionship, save that of the three members 
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of the apostolic circle who were least far away 
from Him in spirit, and His retirement to the 
solitude of Hermon, where undisturbed He could 
hold communion with the One who fully under- 
stood, and entered into His every aspiration. 

But there were still further elements which 
went to make up the sum-total of the burden 
which the Great Sufferer bore. Amid the deepen- 
ing opposition which girt Him round on every 
side our Lord cannot but have become vividly 
conscious of the nearness and terrible reality of 
the awful goal towards which the pathway of 
His earthly life and duty was fast leading Him. 
That this actually was the case His own words, 
as recorded in the Gospels, afford sufficient 
indication. Without any suggestion of wavering, 
or unwillingness to yield Himself as a sacrifice 
for the sins of men, we can well believe that 
the spirit of the Sinless recoiled, with a shudder 
of unutterable anguish, from the mere thought 
of being dragged down into the gloomy abode 
of the dead beneath the weight of a world’s 
guilt ; and from the spiritual desolation of the 
dreadfal moments of His lone approach to the 
dark and silent gateway, the deep shadow of 
which would, for a moment, cloud His vision of 
the Father’s face, leaving Him to tread the wine- 
press of God’s wrath alone ; while His sensitive 
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human nature must equally have shrank from 
the appalling physical and moral anguish of 
the cross. 

Although, impelled by His great love for men 
and His obedience to the Father’s will, perfectly 
willing to go forward, and resolute to do so, 
it must, none the less, have been with some 
degree of shrinking that He contemplated the 
rough and bloodstained pathway that lay before 
Him, and with conscious horror looked forward to 
the cross which He must bear. As the vision of 
the cross grew more and more distinct with every 
passing day, and its dark shadow, which fell 
athwart His path, became continually deeper, 
the prayer which He afterwards prayed in 
Gethsemane was doubtless, even now, already 
rising from His heart—‘ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me.’ 

To some devout followers of the Lord Jesus 
it may, possibly, appear that the suggestion of 
the presence, in His mind, of anything approach- 
ing a recoil of spirit in the face of duty, how- 
ever hard and stern that duty might have been, 
does dishonour to Him whom they have followed 
as Master and Lord, as indicative of a certain 
weakness which detracts from His absolute moral 
and spiritual perfection. A moment’s reflection 
will, however, suffice to make clear that nothing 
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in the nature of even the faintest shadow upon 
the character of our Divine Master is involved 
in the admission. 

In the affairs of daily life we all agree that 
the man of highly strung and nervous tempera- 
ment, who, following the path of duty, faces 
danger and difficulty from which he naturally 
shrinks, is a better and a braver man than one, 
less sensitive or more reckless, who faces the 
same danger without a thought. This applies 
in the case of Christ, and we do Him honour 
rather than dishonour by the admission that 
He was fully conscious of, and naturally shrank 
from, the hardship and spiritual anguish of the 
Way of the Cross, in which the supreme duty 
of His life called upon Him to tread ; and yet, 
in spite of a natural recoil from it, nerved His 
spirit to face the unutterable woe of the Passion. 
It was no blind animal courage, but the truest 
heroism, the victory of a sensitive spirit over 
its own sensitiveness, that the Redeemer dis- 
played throughout the whole course of His 
earthly life. 

So far as one may venture, with all reverence, 
to enter into and endeavour to portray the inner 
consciousness of the Son of God, it appears to 
have been in some such state of mind as that 
indicated above that He ascended the Mountain 
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of Transfiguration. Bearing a burden of sorrow; 
haunted and oppressed with a sense of the 
immediate ineffectiveness of His strenuous efforts ; 
face to face with a conflict which was to the 
death, and from the horror of which His spirit 
shudderingly recoiled—this is the picture that 
we see, as we catch a passing glimpse into 
the mind of Christ; and, in the sequel, I shall 
endeavour to show that it was precisely the 
needs of one so situated that the Transfigura- 
tion met. 





Or if no angel pass that way, 

He who in secret sees, perchance 
May bid His own heart-warming ray 

Toward thee stream with kindlier glance 
As when upon His drooping head 

His Father’s light was poured from Heaven 
What time, unsheltered and unfed, 

Far in the wild His steps were driven. 


High thoughts were with Him in that hour 
Untold, unspeakable on earth— 
And who can stay the soaring power 
Of spirits weaned from worldly mirth, 
While far beyond the sound of praise, 
With upward eye they float serene, 
And learn to bear their Saviour’s gaze 
When Judgement shall undraw the screen. 
KEBLE, 
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CHAPTER IV 
MANY A CONFLICT, MANY A DOUBT 


The apostles’ share in the Transfiguration—Thoughts about 
Christ—A momentous question—The great avowal— 
Failing faith—The revelation of doom—Inner conflict 
of the Twelve—Perplexity and latent doubt—A half- 
truth mistaken for the whole. 


HE Transfiguration, as we shall endeavour 

to make clear at a later stage of our 
inquiry, met, in a most remarkable manner, 
the needs of Christ, and did not a little to 
lighten the burden which rested heavy upon 
Him. This it was, doubtless, primarily intended 
to do; it must not, however, be forgotten that 
certain of the apostles, the elect spirits of the 
band, were permitted to share in the event, 
that they beheld their Master’s glory and heard 
the Father’s voice. This makes it practically 
certain that He was transfigured for their sakes 
as well as His own. Some consideration of 
their state of mind is therefore necessary, in 
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order that we may understand the work of 
grace which it accomplished for them. 

Like their Master, the apostles were passing 
through a crisis in their spiritual experience. 
But one short week ago their faith had attained 
to perhaps the very highest point that it ever 
touched until they looked into the face of the 
Risen Lord ; and this faith had been exultantly 
confessed in the most striking and emphatic 
terms. 

The circumstances are familiar to us all. 
Their Master had questioned them as to the 
prevalent opinions about Himself. To His 
question they could but answer that some said 
that He was John the Baptist, others that He 
was Hlijah or Jeremiah re-incarnate, and yet 
others, in terms more vague, that one of the 
old prophets had risen again (Matt. xvi. 13 seq.; 
Mark viii. 27 seq.; Luke ix. 18 seq.). Very 
sad was this reply. After all His words of 
grace and truth, in spite of all the mighty 
works which He had wrought, the vast major- 
ity of people, while they readily allowed His 
greatness, and recognized Him for a prophet, 
could not get beyond the feeble admission thus 
made, and failed utterly to discern that He 
was the Anointed of God, the Heir of the Ages, 
for whom the world had waited so wearily and so 
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long. He was anything, everything rather than 
the Christ. And this, unhappily, is the attitude 
towards Him of thousands at the present day. 

Disappointed and saddened by the spiritual 
blindness of the people, thus glaringly displayed, 
He then directed His appeal to the Twelve: 
‘But whom say ye that Iam?’ The question 
was a fateful one, upon the answer to which, 
humanly speaking, the world’s destiny hung. 
Those whom He now addressed must be the 
interpreters of His mind and purposes to all 
the after-times, the founders and first upbuilders 
of His Church, of that glorious city of God 
which, though founded upon earth, shall abide 
unmoved when earth and heaven pass away. 
The success of this work demanded, upon their 
part, real spiritual insight, and a firm, clear 
grasp of the true nature and divine character 
of Him in whose name and for whose sake 
their work was to be carried on. 

The question asked, there is a moment’s 
breathless suspense, the world’s destinies 
trembling in the balance the while ; then, from 
the lips of St. Peter, who stood forward as the 
representative of all, came forth the grand, 
unfaltering reply, ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.’ 

It was indeed a supreme moment, and grandly 
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did the apostles rise to the occasion ; for they 
appear to have really grasped the truth concerning 
the nature of Him whom they addressed as 
Master and Lord, so that He stood revealed 
before them as indeed divine, as no mere human 
Messiah, or earth-born prince, but as the 
Eternal Son of the Everlasting Father (Matt. 
xvi. 16; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20). The 
absence of any qualifying expression in this 
remarkable avowal bears witness to the strong 
faith and clear spiritual discernment of those by 
whom it was made. It is a simple and straight- 
forward declaration concerning a matter of fact, 
about which there can be no question at all. 
Strange as it may seem, it nevertheless is 
hardly open to dispute that the faith of the 
apostles soared thus high only, almost im- 
mediately, to sink down to the very lowest 
depths of despondency and fear, when brought 
face to face with its first trial, which arose in 
this wise. So soon as the Saviour had it, in 
clear and definite terms, from their own lips that 
in Him they recognized the Christ, the Messiah 
of their hopes and dreams, and, more than that, 
the Son of God, He began to reveal to them, 
more fully and unreservedly than He had ever 
done before, the true nature of His Messianic 
work (Matt. xvi. 21 ; Mark viii. 31-2 ; Luke ix. 
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22). He must go up to Jerusalem, so His 
message ran, not, as they fondly hoped, to 
ascend the throne of David, upon which they 
had imagined Him as ruling a world-wide 
empire with a power and splendour far surpassing 
that of the magnificent Solomon himself, and 
subduing all enemies under His feet, but to 
‘suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up.’ That anything of this sort 
should actually come to pass seemed inconceiv- 
able to the apostles, who were men of their 
own time, saturated with its prejudices and the 
narrow national spirit of the race from which 
they sprang ; and the mere mention of it must 
have filled them with perplexity. 

As in the case of previous and scantier inti- 
mations, they refused to accept their Master’s 
words in a literal sense, and continued so to do 
almost to the end; and strove, meanwhile, to 
escape from their perplexity, and to bring the 
strange revelation of the Messiah, with respect 
to His own destiny, into harmony with the 
eternal fitness of things, as they conceived it, 
by persuading themselves that He spoke some 
dark parable in their ears. On this particular 
occasion St. Peter, filled with annoyance, even 
took upon himself to rebuke Him whom he had 
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just hailed as the Son of the Living God for 
speaking in terms so unseemly and which could 
have no possible application to Himself. 

It is not difficult to understand that St. Peter 
and his companions found themselves in a 
position of very real difficulty. They believed 
that their Master was in very deed the Christ 
of God. Assuming this as their premiss, they 
argued to the conclusion, which seemed to them 
as inevitable as the strictest logic, and the 
natural and necessary order of things could make 
it, that He, the Messiah in whom the glorious 
prophecies of old should find their complete 
fulfilment, the King whose kingdom should 
extend from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth, should go up to His own 
royal city only to be hurled from her gates with 
a curse, and be done to death by the very 
men who should have been the bulwarks of 
His throne. 

So did the apostles argue with themselves ; 
but though they thus refused to believe that He 
spoke literal truth, fear, there can be little 
doubt, chilled their hearts and darkened their 
hopes. During the week of seclusion which 


1 To readers who have an acquaintance with mental science 
the statement in the text may appear somewhat loose. For 
the benefit of such I may express, in rather more technical 
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followed, they doubtless found that strange 
questions would inexplicably arise, apparently 
unbidden, in their hearts—What if the worst 
should actually happen? What then of our 
bright Messianic hopes? And what of Him 


language, what I conceive to have been the psychological 
condition of the apostles at thistime. By direction of atten- 
tion upon other ideas, which better harmonized with their 
whole mental scheme, they, no doubt, to a large extent, 
excluded from their full consciousness the idea of a 
suffering Messiah. But sub-consciousness is as real a 
mental state as consciousness ; and volition, in the form of 
attention, will not avail here. The apostles’ ideas of suffering 
and death, as the destiny of their Master, I conceive to have 
been sub-conscious rather than conscious. There is good 
reason for thinking that the state of sub-consciousness exer- 
cises considerable influence upon the conscious experience 
of the subject, and contributes not a little to his mental 
‘tone’ at any particular moment. Our own experience will 
bear witness that on some days we are inexplicably dull, 
while on other days we are unaccountably buoyant. This 
may be explained as largely due to the state of sub-conscious- 
ness at the time. We may also note that under certain 
circumstances, not easily to be explained, ideas may suddenly 
emerge out of sub-consciousness into consciousness; hence 
perhaps the disquieting questions which must have some- 
times arisen in the hearts of the apostles. We may sum 
up, with reference to the apostles’ mental state at this time, 
by saying that the revelation of His destiny, which their 
Master had made to them, excluded from consciousness, 
entered into sub-consciousness, and thus contributed an 
undertone of sadness and disquiet to their conscious ex- 
perience, and perhaps prompted questions which the apostles 
doubtless strove against as being little less than treason 
against Him whom they had left all to follow. 
4 
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whom we have followed as our Master, and 
hailed as the Christ of God? 

As these or similar questions, whether in 
explicit or implicit form, confronted the apostles, 
a great perplexity must have disquieted their 
spirits, and grave forebodings. Although, in 
all probability, they would have been unwilling 
to admit the fact even to themselves, one can 
well believe that in some dark corner of their 
hearts a secret fear was lurking lest they had, 
after all, been deceived. Some such feeling as 
this, taking a definite form, would far better 
explain the subsequent treachery of Judas than 
the very inadequate and unsatisfactory reasons 
so frequently advanced. 

Thus did the faith of the Twelve crumble 
rapidly away in face of their Master’s revelation 
of His destiny and doom. It was, as we have 
seen, so utterly strange, so absolutely antagonistic 
to all their prejudices and expectations. Their 
whole habit of mind and the traditions of their 
race made it difficult, in the extremest degree, 
for them to view the Passion from the right 
standpoint ; and, clearly picturing it with all its 
attendant terror and gloom, yet to see, beyond 
the shadow of apparently utter defeat, the light 
of a truly ‘wingless’ victory. In their dis- 
appointment they overlooked that portion of 
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their Lord’s prophecy concerning Himself which 
dealt with His rising again. From this omis- 
sion all their troubles arose. They were vainly 
wrestling with a part of the truth, which they 
mistook for the whole truth. His words about 
suffering and death so strongly drew their 
attention, by reason of their painfal interest, 
that they appear scarcely to have heard the 
complementary message with respect to His 
rising from the dead. They had thus got hold 
of half the truth, and found it to present an 
insoluble problem and to be a mystery utterly 
dark, because they had not grasped the other 
half, which was necessary to complete and 
explain it. 

From the perplexity thus occasioned the 
apostles could devise no more effective way of 
escape than by trying to persuade themselves 
that their Master spoke only in parable ; but 
such a method lacked conviction, and, as we 
have already seen, could not avail to free them 
entirely from the haunting fear that some great 
trouble was impending. The shadow of the 
cross, which they stubbornly refused to see, 
lay dark upon the spirits of Peter and James 
and John, as they climbed the slopes of Hermon 
with their Lord. 


* 
* 





Pe ee’ 


Speak, History, who are life’s victors ? unroll thy long annals 
and say, 

Are they those whom the world calls victors, who won the 
success of the day? 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pylae’s tryst 

Or the Persians or Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? Pilate 
or Christ ? 

WALT WHITMAN. 
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CHAPTER V 


THERE IS DARKNESS IN THE VALLEY, BUT 
LIGHT UPON THE HILL 


‘After the day’s confusion, toil, and din "—Christ at prayer 
—Moses and Elijah—The mystery of the Golden Mist — 
Sorrow vanquished—The ministry of the redeemed— 
Strength for the way—A promise of victory—The 
Father’s voice and the Father’s will—Comparison and 
contrast between the Baptism and the Transfiguration. 


EARIED and heartsick, alone with the 

three of His disciples who were the 

privileged companions of so many of His most 

sacred moments, the Saviour sought that solitude 

amid which alone His spirit could break free 

from those depressing influences by which it 
seemed to have become enmeshed. 

Our thoughts, overleaping the gulf of cen- 
turies, run back into the past, and imagination 
strives to reproduce the scenes of long ago. 

It is toward evening;* the sun is slowly 


1 Tt is taken for granted, in the text, that the Transfigura- 
tion took place at night. Though we have no explicit 
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sinking beneath the glowing waters of the Great 
Sea, while the everlasting snows of Hermon 
flash back the glory of the western sky, and 
are tinged with rose and gold. Climbing from 
crag to crag on the mountain-side, we almost 
seem to see the four toil-worn men who have 
turned their backs upon the busy life of 
the towns that lie upon the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee, in order that, undisturbed by 


information to this effect in any one of the three Gospels 
which record the event, the universal belief is no doubt 
correct. It has been felt, in all ages, that ‘the eternal 
fitness of things’ makes the daytime almost impossible 
for a revelation such as this. The silence and seclusion 
of a night upon the lonely mountain-side would, on 
the other hand, be suitable in the highest degree. It was 
fitting that the earth should be completely hidden away 
beneath the sable mantle of night, and its light quenched in 
darkness, as a preparation for the shining forth of the glory 
of the eternal world. But, in addition to this sense of 
fitness, we have other indications that it took place in 
the night-time. From various passages we know that our 
Lord was accustomed to withdraw at night to some secluded 
place for prayer. His having done so on this occasion would 
therefore have been in accordance with His usual custom, 
Then, again, the fact that the apostles slept upon the mountain 
points in the same direction ; while the further fact that, when 
the light of the Transfiguration shone around them they were 
suddenly startled into full wakefulness (d:aypyyopjoarres), is 
surely an indication that they were sleeping im the dark. 
Again, the mention of ‘the next day’ in St. Luke ix. 37, 
though not conclusive, is, I think, in relation to its context, 
a weight in the same scale. 
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earthly clamour, they may hold communion 
with God. 

Twilight deepens into dusk ; the glow fades 
from off the tops of the mountains ; the stars 
come out, and their faint light shimmers upon 
the snow-clad heights above, and reveals them 
standing forth against the dark ‘background of 
the sky. The climbers, now hidden from our 
view, are alone with God under the silent stars, 
which, from the brooding heavens, look down 
upon a sleeping world. 

There, away from the prying eyes of un- 
spiritual men, the light of heaven shone on one 
little corner of this poor, sin-scarred earth; and 
the redeemed from the world within the veil 
paid a fleeting visit to the scene of their former 
sojournings. For a moment earth and heaven 
seemed to touch. 

The details of the glorious event it were vain 
to attempt to describe ; for words would fail us, 
though imagination may strive to picture that 
which language is unable to portray. It must 
suffice to know what happened there, as it is told 
to us in the sacred records. While the Saviour 
prayed, a change came over Him. His face, 
perhaps careworn and sad, it may be even tear- 
stained, grew gradually brighter, until it shone 
as the sun shineth in his strength. His humble 
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vesture became a robe of state such as the 
magnificent Solomon, in all his glory, never 
wore; and flashed forth like lightning,’ with 
an almost blinding splendour, so that He 
seemed to be clad in raiment of living light, 
whiter and purer than the mountain snow. 
Nor, in His royal state, was He unattended. 
Moses and Elijah, the mightiest of ancient 
Hebrew heroes, appeared beside Him, clad with 
the glory of that bright, unshadowed world 
which was now their home, to render Him such 
service as He required at their hands. Then, 
supremest wonder of all, perhaps for the only 
time in the history of the world, the Eternal 
Father revealed Himself directly to His human 
children, so far as they were able to bear it. 
That unseen but all-permeating Presence 
which, from eternity, has pervaded all things, 
now emerged from the thick darkness which is 
the habitation of His throne, the darkness of 
excessive light, and became visible to the eyes 
of men. He took upon Him no definite or 
tangible form, revealing Himself only as a 
Golden Mist that was everywhere and enshrouded 
all things. As that Cloud overshadowed all 
alike, the Son of God, the saints redeemed from 
earth, and the frail mortals who still awaited 
1 éfaorpdmrwv—Luke ix. 29. 
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their full redemption, it seemed as though the 
Great Father cast around them His everlasting 
arms, and drew them all to rest upon His own 
great heart, that heart larger than the world! 
At that awful moment earth and heaven met in- 
deed ; and the Snffering Son, the glorified saints 
who had finished their earthly course with joy and 
exchanged mortality for life, and the men who, 
begirt with peril and with persecution, had still 
to run the race of earthly duty, together rested 
in the bosom of the Father. 

As that Light shone forth every other light 
grew pale and dim; as the Unseen became 
visible, the things seen passed out of sight, and 
Peter, and James, and John saw not one another, 
saw not Moses and Elijah, saw not, perhaps, 
even their Master, but only light—light above 
them, and beneath, and all around, light every- 
where ; and that light was the Living God. 

When, at length, that Formless Presence 
uttered forth His voice, human nature could 
bear no more, and the apostles sank down over- 
powered to the earth ; nor did they dare to raise 
their heads until they heard the sound of their 
Lord’s familiar voice, which bade them to be 
not afraid. They looked up: the Glory had 
faded away ; Moses and Elijah had departed as 
mysteriously as they came; the dark earth 
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slept below them, the stars twinkled silently . 
above, and around them were the swart rocks 
which stood out against the shimmering wastes 
of snow. But, though nothing in the aspect of 
nature suggested the wonder that had been, a 
precious memory remained, and light shone in 
their hearts. Yet, while they rejoiced with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, their joy was not 
unmingled with fear, for a great awe was upon 
them, and the world unseen must have seemed 
to them nearer and more real than it had ever 
been before. 

And what did it all mean? Why this light 
upon the mountain? Why this ministry of the 
redeemed from earth? Wherefore the Cloud 
and the Voice? These are some of the questions 
which we must endeavour to answer if we would 
understand the true meaning of the Transfigura- 
tion, to the interpretation of which we now must 
address ourselves. 

The Redeemer, as we have already sufficiently 
reminded ourselves, ascended the mountain, 
which was to become hallowed by the sublime 
revelation of glory, both human and divine, 
about to be made thereupon, with a sorrow-laden 
heart, and was face to face with that which 
looked very much like failure. But as, apart 
from men, secluded from the world which had 
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rejected Him, He talked with His Father under 
the stars, in the sweet and holy joy of that com- 
munion sorrow would be forgotten, and would melt 
away as the mountain mist beneath the genial 
warmth of the sun, or as the darkness of the 
darkest night is lost in the glory ofthedawn. As 
He prayed, rest and peace would take possession 
of His spirit. Men might reject Him or for- 
sake ; they might repay His yearning love with 
suspicion, jealousy, or hate; but in His Father 
He could find a perfect sympathy, and a love 
that never failed— 
An unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above, 


Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death. 


Perhaps the deepest significance of the Trans- 
figuration is to be found in the presence and 
ministry of Moses and Elijah on the ‘Holy 
Mount.’ Itis no mere accident that at the close 
of His Temptation, when He was just going 
forth to His life’s work, angels, who had never 
known human weakness or sorrow, ministered 
to our Lord ;1 while here, where He stands face 
to face with the death which is to crown and 
complete it, He was ministered to by two of the 
redeemed from earth, one of whom, at any rate, 

' Cf, Mark i, 13. 
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had known what it was to die. Ruskin! has 
drawn that contrast in words which, for sug- 
gestiveness and power, are not easily to be 
surpassed : ‘ When, in the desert, He was girding 
Himself for the work of life, angels of life came 
and ministered unto Him; now, in the fair world, 
when He is girding Himself for the work of 
death, the ministrants come to Him from the — 
grave—but from the grave conquered—one ~ 
from that tomb under Abarim, which His own ~ 
hand had sealed long ago ; the other from the _ 
rest into which he had entered without mes a 
corruption.’ 











all the weakness and weariness and den 
ment incident to human life on earth. But 
them old things had passed away and all tl 
become new. One of them had ee 


which the Lord of Life has yet to stand. 
of them, breaking every old association and 
severing every earthly tie, had journeyed forth — 
companionless to meet the great unknown, alike ~ 4 
1 Modern Painters, iv. 392 (1888 edition), : 
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to find an eternal inheritance in the sunlit land 
which lies beyond the more than ice-cold river, 
which they have crossed, but through whose 
sullen waters the Christ has yet to pass. Hach 
had lived his life on earth, and, more than 
: conqueror at last, had won his Paradise. 
E But they have come out of great tribulation. 
All-glorious and all-strong now, as they talk 
with their Lord and ours about His own ap- 
proaching Passion, they, drinking to the very 
dregs the bitter cup of human sorrow and 
despair, have both alike known what it is to 
be so completely broken in spirit, and to feel 









mplored their Maker to take away a life 
1 had become a burden too heavy to be 


ni he far-off days of old the Lord saw Moses 
Hlijah in their weakness and humiliation, 
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realizes that this wondrous change has been 
already wrought in them by virtue of the 
sacrifice which He has yet to make complete ; 
that against them Death had not prevailed, 
because, when the appointed hour has come, 
He, in His own person, shall do battle with 
that Last Enemy and, by the completeness 
of His victory, break his power for ever, and 
draw his sting. Jn anticipation, then, of the 
Saviour’s Passion has this great change been 
wrought in Moses and Hlijah, who are more 
than conquerors through Him that loved them 
and gave Himself for them, though the gift as 
yet awaits its perfecting and its completion. 
In other words, in the transformation wrought 
in these two redeemed children of earth, He 
sees the already accomplished result of that 
awful sacrifice which He has still to make, the 
ripe fruit of that cross which looms up so darkly 
before Him, and casts its deep shadow upon 
His inmost soul, yet is for men, in very truth, 
the tree of life. 

It requires no great exercise of imagination 
to enable us to understand how, thus seeing in 
actual visible form before His eyes the noble 
result of that sacrifice yet to be made, and of 
those sufferings still to be endured, the Saviour 
would be not a little strengthened by the 
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ministry of Moses and Elijah to tread that 
Via Dolorosa which lay before Him, the dark 
and painful way of the cross. If it were possible 
that such an experience should be our own, 
under similar circumstances, we too should 
derive comfort and encouragement therefrom. 
Let us suppose, for 2 moment, that we stand 
face to face with some hard and painful duty, 
some God-appointed task, against the doing of 
which all our natural feelings and inclinations 
rise in revolt, the results of which, never- 
theless, once it were done, will be exceeding 
great ; could we but see that great result already 
accomplished to our hand, while the burden 
still rests heavy upon us, and before its pressure 
upon our spirit has reached its most intolerable 
climax—how should we thereby be nerved and 
strengthened to be steadfast to the end! This 
*s precisely what our Lord experienced, and 
just the sort of help. and encouragement that 
He received from the ministry of saints redeemed. 
For the glory of Moses and Elijah, themselves 
passed from death unto life, was, for Him, at 
once a presage and a pledge, because the already 
gathered first-fruits, of His victory in that dread 
conflict, into the darkest phase of which He 
was about to enter. Thus they did for Him, 
in the form of comfort and encouragement, that 
(5 
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which angels, who had never lived a human 
life on earth, never felt the sting and bitterness 
of sin, and never stood in need of redemption 
from it, could not have done. 

A further point in this connexion now demands 
consideration. It meant much, as we have 
already seen, that our Lord was attended upon 
the mountain of Transfiguration, while setting 
His soul in array for that dread conflict, in 
which our salvation made it necessary for Him 
to engage, by the redeemed from earth who 
had already exchanged mortality for the glory 
of an endless life; but it meant more that 
the attendants of His royalty were Moses and 
Elijah, rather than any other of the heroes 
of Hebrew story. For these two, the founder 
and the chief upholder of the ancient theocratic 
polity of Israel, were, above all others, the 
very incarnation, so to speak, of the spirit of 
the Old Covenant which He had come both to 
supersede and to fulfil. The Law and the 
Prophets, whereby God, in times past, had 
spoken to men upon earth, now sink into a 
subordinate position in the presence of the 
Messiah, through whose lips shall be uttered 
forth, that all may hear it, the whole counsel 
of God, which had been heard but in part 
and brokenly in the days of old. Moses and 
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Elijah, bowing for a moment in the presence 
of One mightier and grander far than they are, 
then vanishing away into the unseen, leaving 
that One alone in view, form an impressive 
symbol of the splendid truth, of which the 
world at large is, unhappily, as yet all un- 
conscious, that old things are passed away and 
all things become new. 

But on this solemn occasion Moses and Elijah 
must have been to our Lord no mere re- 
presentatives of ancient Israel, of that old 
covenant now passed away for ever. Already 
redeemed, by virtue of that atonement which, 
in His own person, He had yet to make, they 
appeared before Him rather as representing the 
spiritual Israel, children of Abraham, indeed, 
though not according to the flesh, but after 
the spirit, as sharing in his faith ; in other 
words, as the vanguard of that mighty army 
of the redeemed from among the children of 
men, who, throughout the immeasurable ages 
of a limitless future, from hearts athrob with 
exultant gratitude and joy, shall utter forth 
their Redeemer’s praise, and unwearied serve 
Him day and night in His Holy Temple. The 
glory of Moses and Elijah was, as it were, a 
ray of light flashed backward from the timeless 
future into the midst of time, and downward 
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to a shadowed, night-wrapt earth from the 
world of everlasting noonday—a ray of light 
from the City of God which, ever sunlit beneath 
the smile of the Hternal, has been provided, 
from before the foundation of the world, as a 
lasting habitation for God’s people, when the 
present age has accomplished its appointed 
course, and time shall be no more. 

As, more than fifteen hundred years before, 
Moses, from the meaner summit of Pisgah, upon 
its southern border, had looked forth upon the 
Land of Promise, which God had appointed 
as the earthly inheritance of His chosen people, 
so now from the heights of Hermon, upon its 
northern frontier, with that same Moses by 
His side, Christ looked forth upon a wider 
prospect and a goodlier land. Bearing in mind 
what the glory of Moses and Elijah meant for 
Him, and its intimate relation with His own 
approaching death, it is hard not to believe 
that the veil of the future was lifted, and He 
beheld, in prophetic vision, the glory of that 
kingdom which He had come to found on earth, 
but which, none the less, shall abide triumphant 
and secure when the earth itself has passed away 
—and that He saw, in spirit, the countless multi- 
tude which shall surround the throne upon which 
He, still bearing the marks of His earthly 
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passion, the glorious scars of the victorious 
Warrior now become the insignia of His divine 
royalty, shall reign a King for evermore; 
and heard that paean of triumphant praise 
and thanksgiving, from which they rest not 
day nor night, and which the Seer of Patmos, 
though he heard it but brokenly and from 
afar, could describe only in terms of the rolling 
thunder and the booming sea. Some such 
vision as this it appears almost inevitable that 
the Saviour must have in spirit looked upon as He 
talked with Moses and Hlijah in the holy mount ; 
and, if so, another of His needs was met. 
Christ ascended the mountain, as we have 
already seen, oppressed by a painful sense of 
failure; for, so far as appearances went, His 
unremitting and self-sacrificing toil had led to 
no very solid result. But where were thoughts 
of failure now ? However dark the outlook for 
the moment might appear to be, with that light 
shining before His eyes, with that song ringing 
in His ears, with the glory of His fature kingdom 
shed abroad like sunlight in His heart, He must 
have received a full assurance of the ultimate 
success of His work and sacrifice for men. A 
handfal of Galileans, it is true, might treat His 
words of grace and truth with scant regard, 
and dismiss them lightly from their hearts ; but, 
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in the long centuries to come, a great multitude, 
and they the very salt of earth, would hang 
upon them with joy, and reveal towards Him a 
loyalty and love such as none other could inspire. 
Throughout the world and right down through the 
ages He should ride on, conquering and to conquer. 

All this, Death conquered, and the world con- 
quered by His death, must the presence of Moses 
and Elijah have suggested to the Saviour’s mind ; 
and how much more we cannot tell. 

But even this is not all. In that supremest 
moment, when, enshrouded in a golden mist of 
light, the Eternal Son may be said, almost 
literally, to have rested in the bosom of His 
Everlasting Father, and He heard that Father’s 
voice witnessing that He was indeed the Son 
Beloved, an ever-present factor of His conscious- 
ness would assert itself with even more than its 
wonted power ; the feeling perhaps, rather than 
the thought, that it was His only will to do the 
will of His Father who was in heaven. Right 
well He knew that the Father willed that none 
should perish, but that all should have everlasting 
life ; and the only means by which that will could 
be realized in actual fact was by His going for- 
ward unfaltering to the cross, and taking upon 
His own shoulders the heavy burden of human sin. 

We thus see that the Transfiguration, so far 
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as our Lord Himself was concerned, was by no 
means an event apart, but stood in the closest 
and most intimate relation to the redemptive 
work which He had come to earth to do. The 
peculiar form which the revelation took was, to 
a large extent, determined by the circumstances 
in which He was placed. It was precisely fitted 
to meet His present needs, and was wonderfully 
adapted to prepare and strengthen Him for the 
work that He had still to do. It was the be- 
ginning of the end; the moment in which the 
Warrior girded Himself to go forth, strong in 
spirit and with full assurance of victory, to the 
last and sternest phase of the conflict to which 
His mission called Him. 

The Transfiguration may profitably be both 
compared and contrasted with the Baptism of 
Christ. Each event marks the last stage of a 
work of preparation ; but while the earlier event 
‘looks forward more especially, and He went 
forth from it to the work of His life, the later 
has peculiar reference to His suffering and death, 
and He went forth from the light that shone 
on the mountain-side to descend into the Valley 
of Humiliation, and to pass thence into the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. As Jordan 
was the prelude of His work amongst men, so 
is Hermon the prelude of His death for them. 





Master, it is good to be 

With Thee, and with Thy faithful three: 

Here, where the apostle’s heart of rock 

Is nerved against temptation’s shock ; 

Here, where the Son of Thunder learns 

The thought that breathes, the word that burns; 

Here, where on eagles’ wings we move 

With him whose last, best creed is love. 
STANLEY, 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE THREE WATCHERS 


The beatific vision and the troubled hearts—Faith lost in 
sight—The Son of God—A precious memory—Fore- 
armed against the fiery trial—Shamed into allegiance 
—The Voice of Power—Life triumphant—The kindly 
light. 


E have now considered the Transfiguration 

of our Lord in its relation to His own 

needs and circumstances at the time of its 
occurrence, and have seen how admirably adapted 
it was to meet them. We have still, however, 
to ascertain what it meant for the apostles who 
were privileged to be sharers in the beatific 
vision. It has been already pointed out that 
the Lord Jesus was transfigured, though perhaps 
mainly, yet not entirely for His own sake, but 
for their sakes as well; for they were, in a very 
real sense, sharers in that glorious epiphany 
which, as it met the needs of the Master at that 
particular crisis of His life and ministry at 
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which He had arrived, was likewise intended 
to satisfy the peculiar and pressing needs of 
His disciples also. 

Some indication has been given, in a previous 
chapter, of the trial of their faith and patience 
through which the immediate followers of Christ 
had been called upon to pass, when the true 
nature of the work and earthly destiny of the 
Messiah, utterly in antagonism as it was with 
all their dreams and anticipations about the 
future, had been laid bare before them without 
concealment or reserve, and with a fullness of 
terrible detail unknown before. The immediate 
consequence of their Master’s revelation was 
that their faith began to yield onder the strain, 
and they were haunted by a vague and ill- 
defined terror, and by doubts and almost in- 
articulate questionings, the mere existence of 
which they would scarcely have been willing 
to acknowledge even to themselves. Though 
they resolutely refused to see it, the shadow 
of the cross rested dark upon them as really as 
it did upon their Lord. It revealed itself as 
a vague presentiment of evil, felt rather than 
known, and was emotional rather than intel- 
lectual in character. 

Peter and James and John were sleeping— 
perhaps it was the uneasy slumber of a troubled 
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mind—upon the mountain in the open air, as, 
doubtless, they had often done before, when, 
suddenly, they were wide awake in a moment,! 
sleep being chased from their eyelids by the 
wondrous light which shone around them. 
Looking up, they beheld their Master ; but how 
changed! No longer was it the humble artisan 
of Nazareth that they saw, but a very King, 
right royally arrayed, and attended as became 
His state. Upon the well-known features of 
Him whom they so fondly and so proudly loved, 
and of whose humble and self-sacrificing life 
they had been the daily sharers, there sat 
a more than royal majesty; it glowed with 
a radiance beyond that of the sun, while His 
very garments shone intensely white, and, with 
every movement, became as lightning playing 
round Him. 

He was not alone. One on His right hand, 
and the other on His left, the wondering 
- beholders saw two glorious yet awful forms, 
which they learned—how, we cannot tell—with 
infinite amaze, were those of Moses and Elijah, 
the mightiest of ancient seers and national 
leaders ; of whom they had, no doubt, often 
thought and spoken, with that deeply ingrained 
reverence for their memory so characteristic of 

1 Sway pyryopneavres: ct. note on pages 55-56 supra. 
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the Hebrew race; but whom, one short hour 
ago, they little dreamed that they should ever 
see on earth, though probably they hoped that 
they should see them, from afar, among the 
chiefest aristocracy of heaven, if they themselves 
should be counted worthy to enter into the 
glory of the eternal kingdom of God. Great, 
then, must have been the wonder of the Galileans, 
recruited as they were from among the humblest 
of the land, to see them even here on earth 
in attendance upon the Son of Man, before 
whom, heirs of immortality and fadeless glory 
as they were, the heroes of their nation bowed 
as in the presence of One infinitely greater 
than they were, bearing themselves the while as 
subjects in the presence of their Sovereign Lord. 

As the first shock of amazement, perhaps not 
altogether unmixed with fear, passed away, the 
fishermen of Galilee might well be filled with 
joy at finding themselves in such company as 
this ; and we can understand that they would 
fain have dwelled for ever in the light which 
shone around them, and in the companionship 
which they were then privileged to enjoy. But 
it might not be. Hven as the hasty wish found 
expression on the lips of Peter, the outlines 
of the glorious forms upon which they gazed 
entranced grew indistinct and gradually faded 
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away by reason of a shadow which fell upon 
them—a shadow not of darkness, but of yet 
intenser light. 

As that all-enveloping light swallowed up the 
radiant figures which had riveted their gaze, 
and finally closed in upon them, obliterating 
all things but itself, so that each man stood 
alone in the excellent glory which enwrapped 
him round on every side, the sense of mystery 
deepened in their hearts, and a painful thrill 
of fear went home to the very centre of their 
consciousness—a fear which was intensified into 
an agony of terror as the cloud became a Voice, 
which hushed all other voices and left them 
conscious of Itself alone. Paralysed and strength- 
less, alike in body and in spirit, they sank to 
the ground ; and where they fell they lay, inert 
and rigid, until roused by the voice and raised 
by the hand of their Lord. Under His tender 
and soothing influence the stupor of the apostles 
-soon passed from off them, and their numbed 
senses resumed their normal activities again. 
When they ventured to look around once more, 
the darkness of the night and the silence of the 
lonely mountain-side were all that they saw and 
heard. The radiant vision had faded away as 
completely as though it had never been. Like 
a dream of the night it had vanished and gone ; 
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but it was composed of no mere dream-stuff. 
That light which had already no existence save 
in their memory, as it seemed, so far from being 
the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision,’ was a revelation 
of the Supreme Reality ; a cloud it appeared to 
be, and, unsubstantial as a cloud, it disappeared ; 
but, for all that, it was a manifestation of the 
Changeless, such as never had been vouchsafed 
to mortal man before; nor ever has been since. 
For one brief moment the veil, which hides the 
world beyond our human ken, had been lifted, 
and one brief sentence had been spoken in 
mortal ears by a Voice from within the Silent 
Land. It was for a moment only; and then 
the veil had fallen again, and the Voice sank 
into silence. 

It is not, however, to be wondered at that 
the vision of that memorable night, although 
it was so brief and passed away almost in the 
moment of their beholding it, should have left 
a permanent impression upon the minds of the 
apostles to whom it was vouchsafed to see it, 
and exercised upon them a lasting influence. 
Its immediate result was that the doubts and 
fears, by which they were assailed, were set 
at rest, and their allegiance to their Master 
strengthened. For when, suddenly awakened 
from their slumber, they beheld the form and 
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features of their Lord shining with a glory such 
as no mere sinful man might show, and saw 
His royal robe of radiant light, they can hardly 
but have felt that, come what might, be it death 
at Jerusalem or enthronement on David’s seat, 
He was indeed what they, in the moment of 
their splendid faith, had confessed Him to be— 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God. Indeed, 
it is perhaps hardly too much to say that faith 
had been lost in sight. 

There is no lack of evidence that the im- 
pression thus made by the Saviour’s glory 
upon the minds of the beholders was very deep. 
Long years afterwards St. Peter, no more by 
any means the rash and headstrong and somewhat 
unstable man of the period now under considera- 
tion, but the aged apostle, the veteran warrior, 
bearing upon his noble form the scars of many 
a victorious conflict, the brave and steadfast 
leader who had nobly borne the burden and 
heat of many years of toil and obloquy and 
persecution, and now at length is within sight 
of the end, of the cross which, in a literal 
sense, he must bear for Christ—Peter the aged, 
the brave confessor that has been, the martyr 
that is soon to be, still delights to let his thoughts 
dwell upon the incidents of the night which 
he spent with his Lord in the holy mount, still. 


by : 
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sees the glory of that bright vision of his earlier 
manhood shining before the eye of memory, and 
his own conviction of the truth of the gospel 
which he had preached is strengthened thereby. 
In a most impressive context he assures his 
readers that, so far from being the apostle of 
cunningly devised fables, he was the apostle 
of a living truth, and could speak with full 
confidence, for he had seen the excellent glory 
and heard the voice from heaven upon the holy 
mount—himself an eyewitness of the majesty 
from on high’. 

So too, many years later still, St. John, the 
last survivor of the apostolic band, writes, ‘ We 


1 2 Pet. i. 16-8. The word (érémrns) translated eyewitnesses 
is significant. It was used in classical Greek of those 
admitted to the third, and highest, grade of initiation into 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. See Liddell and Scott, Geek- 
English Lexicon, érérrns; but cf. also sub wtorns. This 
suggests that to St. Peter the Transfiguration was of the 
nature of an initiation into a mystery, which recalled, while 
it surpassed, the rites of Hleusis. For an interesting account 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries, which will enable them to 
realize more clearly the suggestiveness of the apparent 
reference by St. Peter, non-classical readers may be referred 
to the late Mr. Price Hughes’s Morning Lands of History, 
chap. vii. 

The word translated majesty (weyadeibrys) is also of 
interest, inasmuch as it is found in Luke ix. 48 in close 
connexion with the narrative of the Transfiguration. This 
is not without significance in relation to the subject of an 
earlier note. Cf. page 11. 
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intently gazed upon His glory, glory as of an 
only-begotten from His Father’}. In these 
words the writer seems to set before his readers 
the impression which the revelation of his 
Master’s glory made upon his own mind and 
the minds of his fellow servants who, with him, 


' John i. 14. The above translation is perhaps somewhat 
uncouth, but, I think, fairly reproduces the sense of the 
original. The word povoyerys is peculiar to St. John as 
applied to Christ, and is so used by him five times, i.e. here, 
i. 18, iii. 16, 18; 1 Ep. iv. 9. Elsewhere it is used of an only 
child, ie. three times by St. Luke, vii, 12; viii. 42; ix. 38; 
and once by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
me 17, 

In the passage immediately under consideration jpovoyeviys 
serves to express the unique relation of Christ to His Father ; 
though others are spoken of by the evangelist as ‘God’s 
children’ (réxva Oeo0). 

The expression zap marpés (‘from His Father’) is signi- 
ficant. The root-idea of the preposition zapa appears to be 
that of proximity or vicinity; and, as combined with the 
genitive, it means from beside, or perhaps better still, if our 
language would tolerate the expression, from with. See a 
very interesting discussion on this point in Winer-Moulton, 
Gram. N. T. Greek, pp. 456-7 (second edition), where it is 
pointed out that apd with gen. indicates procession from a 
personal starting-point, this personal object being brought 
prominently forward. 

As applied by St. John to the Transfiguration this ex- 
pression may fairly be taken as implying that, so far 
as the onlookers were concerned, the relation of Christ to 
His Father was brought into especial prominence in their 
thoughts. This is, I think, sufficient justification for my free 
rendering of the passage in the text. 
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were permitted to share in it. The real meaning 
of the passage, very freely rendered, may perhaps 
be expressed somewhat as follows :—‘ We gazed 
upon His glory, and, as we did so, realized that 
it was the glory of the only-begotten Son come 
forth from His Father.’ The context of course 
makes clear, beyond all question, that the 
Father referred to was conceived by the writer 
as being none other than the First Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. 

These references are sufficient to indicate the 
nature of the impression made by the Trans- 
figuration upon the minds of two, at any rate, 
out of the three members of the apostolic band 
who were privileged to share in it ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that their companion, St. 
James, was similarly impressed. A better means 
could hardly have been devised of making known 
to them the true nature of Christ, and the 
unique relation in which He stood to God the 
Father, or one more effective to dispel any 
shadow of doubt which His revelation of His, to 
them, un-Messianic destiny on earth may have 
awakened. 

It may have been that'they were conscious, or 
perhaps we ought rather to say ‘ half-conscious, ’ 
of some faint tendency in the direction of un- 
willingness to follow Him as He turned His feet 
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into the path of humiliation and apparent defeat. 
The fact that, in the case of one of the Twelve, 
such unwillingness was not only present but 
rose to the point of revolt and treason, makes 
it quite within the range of possibility that there 
was a tendency in the same direction, though 
doubtless only in nascent and unacknowledged 
form, even on the part of those who, after all, 
remained loyal, their love and trust proving 
stronger than the disappointment due to the 
ruin of all their earthly hopes. The temptation, 
before which Judas fell, most probably presented 
itself to the minds of his fellows as well as 
his own, for their expectations were shattered, 
and their Messianic ideals unrealized, no less 
than his. 

Against any temptation of this nature the 
leading members of the apostolic band were 
forearmed by the mere fact of having seen 
Moses and Hlijah in attendance upon their 
‘Master’s state. These heavenly visitors had 
ranked among the very greatest of the sons 
of Israel when they were on earth, the one 
as lawgiver and prince, the other as prophet 
and patriot, and, as such, held an unassailable 
position in the respect and affection of the 
whole Hebrew race. Their names were indeed 
writ large, and in letters of gold, upon the 
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page of the nation’s history. Well might Peter 
and James and John ask themselves whether 
they, mere fishermen of Galilee, could refuse 
to bow where they had seen Moses and Hlijah 
bow; could withhold the fullest loyalty and 
most absolute devotion from Him to whom 
the grandest heroes of their race, or any race, 
were proud to minister, rendering homage as 
to One infinitely greater than themselves, for- 
saking even the rest of Paradise todo so. This 
alone, had it been necessary, must have shamed 
them into allegiance. 

The subject of the conversation which they 
overheard also had its lesson. The apostles 
hated the very thought of their Master’s violent 
death, and, with rebellious hearts and darkened 
understanding, scouted the idea. That death, 
however, was the theme of the conversation 
to which they wonderingly listened, and was, 
moreover, spoken of, not in accents of despair, 
but in hopeful tones, as wisely appointed by 
the counsel of God as a means for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose of divine love which 
the Saviour had come to earth to carry out, 
That conversation must have been to the 
apostles at once a rebuke and a revelation; a 
revelation, however, as after events showed, which 
they at this time but imperfectly understood. 
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Deeply as the presence of Moses and Elijah— 
who, after the lapse of centuries and contrary 
to all ordinary human experience, came back 
in glory, to revisit this earth, from the land 
which we often call that of the No Return— 
might have impressed the elect of the apostolic 
band under any circumstances less utterly 
strange, any awe which they felt as they gazed 
upon them was speedily lost in an awe deeper 
still. For while they looked with rapture upon 
their glorified Lord and those who talked with 
Him, and felt that they would fain remain for 
ever where they were, they became aware of 
another and yet greater Presence. When that 
mysterious Golden Mist came down upon them, 
and, like a great encircling arm of light, was 
flung around them, obscuring every other light 
and veiling every glory save Its own, a sense 
of yet profounder awe weighed heavy on their 
spirits; the Mist deepened into Cloud, and 
pressed close in upon them as though instinct 
with the intensest form of life; their hearts 
were in a tumult ; awe passed into dread, and 
dread, in turn, gave place to over-mastering 
terror as the Cloud found voice, and they knew 
that it was none other than the voice of God. 
They might stand and gaze upon the glory of 
Moses and Hlijah, and even upon the glory of 
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their Lord—for He was their Brother too—but 
nature could bear no more ; and, sinking down 
to the earth as though stricken by an unseen 
hand, they hid their faces from that upon which 
they could endure to look no longer. But they 
had heard the words which the Cloud had given 
forth, and they knew that the Eternal Father 
Himself had spoken, bearing witness that their 
Master was indeed the Son Beloved, and bidding 
them hear Him, and obey. That Voice they 
could not disbelieve, and dared not disobey. 
Thus every detail of the wondrous scene was 
of deep significance, not only so far as Christ 
Himself was concerned, but had also its message 
of rebuke or encouragement, as the case might 
be, for Peter and James and John. Their faith 
was deepened, and their minds were strengthened 
and prepared to meet the disappointment, and 
to endure the bitter trial of the months which 
were to come. Its influence, however, reached 
far further than this. Brief as was the hour 
of the excellent glory upon the holy mount, the 
remembrance of it lived long in the apostles’ 
hearts as a precious treasure, never to be parted 
from in life or death. Long after the Trans- 
figuration itself had become an incident of the 
past—and the hopes and fears, the joys and 
sorrows, the successes and the sufferings of 
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many years lay between them and it—the words 
of St. Peter and St. John, to which reference 
has been made above, give unambiguous testi- 
mony that they cherished its memory with 
gratitude and joy. For the apostles, contact 
with the living presence of those who had long 
attained the goal of life’s pilgrimage, and rested 
from their labours, was an assurance that that 
rest was not extinction or everlasting uncon- 
sciousness ; the glorious life of Moses and Elijah 
bore triumphant witness that death was not the 
end of all things—the final silencer of the 
prophet’s lips, the last darkener of the seer’s 
vision —but that life reached out into the unseen, 
life continuous with that of earth, though richer 
and fuller, more wise and more strong. Thus 
as the years rolled on—years full of tribulation 
and of toil—the initiates of Hermon must have 
frequently recalled to mind the glory which 
had been revealed to them. It spoke of life 
_ triumphant over death, and was to them a 
foretaste of that unfading glory which should 
be their inheritance, by-and-by, when life’s last 
conflict had been crowned with victory. It was 
the outshining of that light which should break 
forth as the dawn, when the morning of eternity 
rose upon them in its splendour and its strength, 
and in which they looked forward to dwell in 
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endless joy and utter peace—and in busy service 
also—when the night was gone, and the shadows 
had for ever fled away. Though but a partial 
and imperfect revelation of the infinite grandeur 
of the life of the redeemed within the veil, the 
Transfiguration enabled the spectators to realize, 
as otherwise they never could have done, that 
all the difficulties, the hardships, and the 
sufferings, which so often hemmed their path 
of earthly service round, were ‘not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which should be 
revealed in them.’ It was well that such should 
be the case, and encouragement of this kind 
given to those who would so much require it 
in the coming time: for hard, and strenuous, 
and big with pain and toil was the earthly lot 
of the apostles of Christ destined to prove, as 
they bravely strove to build up the City of 
God in a world which rejected them, and cursed 
them, and laid violent hands upon them, even 
as it had cast forth and slain Him whose 
servants and messengers they were. In these 
dark days, when, in outward circumstance, there 
was little to help and to encourage, the memory, 
treasured up within their hearts, of what they 
had already seen of it, nerved and strengthened 
them, in spite of all that hate and cruelty could 
do, to press on exulting in the hope of the glory 
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of God. Thus, unforgotten and unforgettable, 
the memory of the Transfiguration was, for the 
men privileged to share in it, a kindly light 
leading them on through many a dark experience 
in after-life. 





I saw the Great White Throne of sculptured light 
A shadow moved across it, black as night, 
And filled all heaven with horror and affright. 


And whence that shadow? Lo! far off its birth: 
‘God hath deceived him,’ is, with mock and mirth 
At saint, sarcastic flung. For hear, O earth!— 


‘God hath proved false,’ he moans in blank despair, 
With thin clenched hands and grey dishevelled hair— 
The prayer of saint flung into empty air. 


O soul of mine, when thus assailed with doubt, 
Flee to thy God and tell thy anguish out; 


He will give light, and all thy tempters rout. 
GROSART. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BEHOLDERS FROM APAR 


Practical considerations—Man at war with himself—The 
example of Christ—The transfigured spirit—The meaning 
of prayer—The pathway of freedom—A neglected means 
of grace—Symbolic teaching. 


E have now reached some definite con- 
clusions with reference to- the meaning 

and immediate purpose of the Transfiguration, 
and have seen that, so far from being an isolated 
event, it has an intimate connexion with the min- 
istry of the Lord Jesus, considered as a whole, 
- and further that it played an important part in 
the education of the apostles for the work which 
they had to do, and prepared them to meet 
the difficulties with which, for them, life’s path- 
way would be beset. In view of the results 
attained in the foregoing chapters, and leaving, 
for a moment, certain other matters of inquiry 
which still call for our attention, we shall, in 
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the present chapter, for the sake of our own 
spiritual profit, consider the practical bearing 
of the glorious event, and attempt to apply its 
teaching to ourselves, if haply we may read 
its message, and learn therefrom that which 
will help and strengthen us in the hour of our 
own perplexity and inner conflict. The apostles 
were permitted to behold the splendours of the 
Transfiguration from near at hand, and with the 
eye of flesh; to us it is given but to behold 
it from afar, and with the eye of faith. Yet 
one advantage we enjoy which was denied to 
them, for we can view the scene in the light 
of subsequent events, which were hidden from 
their view; and, as we contemplate it in the 
light of its attendant circumstances and its 
sequel, we shall find no difficulty in interpreting 
its message to ourselves. 

Perhaps it will be well to remind ourselves 
once more that our Lord Jesus Christ climbed 
the slopes of Hermon with a sad and troubled 
heart. His race on earth was nearly run ; still, 
humanly speaking, in His prime, He knew fall 
well that, for Him, the sands of life on earth 
had almost run out. But a few months re- 
mained to Him, and those months full of bodily 
and mental pain. As He looked back on years 
of strenuous activity and unremitting service 
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for mankind, His efforts appeared to have been 
almost ineffective, and His work crowned only 
with apparent failure. As He looked forward to 
the work which still remained for Him to do, He 
felt it to be very hard, and was acutely conscious 
that the pursuance of His task could only be 
at the cost of mortal anguish from which His 
soul recoiled. We have already seen how the 
Transfiguration met these needs, and that the 
Suffering Servant was strengthened to take up 
the burden, and to face the terrors of the path 
which His obedience to His Heavenly Father’s 
will and His love to fallen humanity made it 
inevitable that He should tread. 

Christ, though God, was yet a perfect man, 
and the experience which drove Him into the 
seclusion of Hermon may sometimes find a 
parallel, albeit infinitely different in degree, in 
the experience even of the men and women 
of to-day. In the world there are still many 
troubled hearts, and there is much perplexity 
of spirit. Some who, it may be, read these 
lines, as they look forward and contemplate the 
way which lies before them, so far as our dim 
eyes of flesh are able to peer into the unknown 
future, can descry looming up before them some 
dark and cloud-wrapped mountain of difficulty 
which the inner voice of duty bids them to 
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ascend, some heavy burden which they will 
be called upon to bear, some cross which will 
be laid upon their shoulders, and upon which 
their spirits must bleed and suffer. At such 
a moment the heart knows its own bitterness, 
the spirit becomes conscious of its own weakness, 
and the whole nature of the man recoils from 
the duty which can only be performed at so 
great a cost. There is war in the heart, im- 
pulse striving with impulse, duty with inclina- 
tion. In this conflict the whole man is involved ; 
he is at war with himself; his state is, in the 
fine phrase of Hegel, that of one who is ‘at 
once the combatants and the conflict and the 
field that is torn with the strifet’. Under 
such conditions as these, to go forward is to 
incur suffering from which nature shrinks, while 
to refuse to go is to violate the noblest sentiments 
of which the heart is capable. 

Any who are passing through a period of 
mental and moral stress, such as that described, 
will do well to follow the example set by the 
Divine Master, when a far heavier burden rested 

1 The rendering given is that of the late Principal Caird, 
Philosophy of Religion, p. 262. On the metaphysical con- 
ditions underlying such a mental state as that referred to, 
see Mackenzie, Manual of Hthics, Bk. I, c.i. § 6, and especi- 


ally the note on pp. 51-2 (third edition), in which the 
passage quoted is discussed, and other renderings given. . 
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upon Him, and the shadow of a far more awful 
cross than any they can ever know fell darkly 
athwart the pathway of His life. Like Him, 
let them withdraw, for a brief space, from the 
noise and clamour of the world into the seclu- 
sion of their inner chamber, there to bow in 
prayer and to hold communion with the Great 
Father and the sympathizing Elder Brother 
whose example they do but follow. That inner 
chamber, if approached in the right spirit and 
with expectant faith, will be to them a very 
mount of transfiguration. True it may be that 
they possess no such inner glory of heart and 
spirit as shall shine forth, like that of Christ, 
and fill the room with light. But, though, in 
outer seeming, the dimness of the little room 
remain unillumined, and no audible voice: break 
in upon its silence, none the less an inner light 
shall shine forth glorious, and the still, small 
voice of the Hternal shall be heard. They who 
thus, in the hour of their need, seek after God 
as the strong fortress in which they may put 
their trust, will experience a true transfiguration 
of the heart, and by communion be changed 
from weakness into strength, from despair to 
hope, from halting irresolution into steadfastness 
of spirit. Thence shall they come forth—re- 
joicing in the nearness and presence of God— 
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to tread the path which He has appointed for 
them, though it be not the path that they would 
have chosen, but that from which, in their human 
weakness, they would have rather turned away. 
For when the light of God’s presence shines 
in their heart, men do not trouble overmuch 
‘that earth in darkness lies.’ 

Many devout followers of the Lord Jesus 
have experienced all this, and more. For them 
prayer is no mere telling God of something 
which He already knew before, but a withdrawal 
of the spirit from the seen and temporal, and 
a flinging of it upon the unseen and the eternal. 
Therein lies the secret of its transforming power ; 
it involves a real contact with the unseen, and 
such contact frees them that enjoy it from 
bondage to the seen—and the terror which that 
miserable bondage begets—by putting the slave 
at the mercy of all the chances and uncertainties 
of the temporal order and the present life. 
Communion with the unseen alone avails to 
make men free, by bestowing upon human life 
on earth an element of stability and certainty, 
instead of the uncertainty and constant change 
which are all that the seen world can give, 
Like the apostles of old, those who experience 
the blessedness of communion and spiritual 
vision of God, even though they see but through 
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a glass, darkly, rejoice in it as a foretaste of 
that closer fellowship and vision, with unveiled 
face, which shall be their portion when the 
mists and shadows by which they are encom- 
passed now darken their eyes no longer. They 
too have felt, at times like this, that all the 
weariness and disappointment and self-sacrifice 
attendant upon the service of God upon earth, 
are not worthy to be compared with ‘the blessed- 
ness and sacred joy that follow hereafter. Such, 
renewed in the spirit of their mind, have again 
and again gone forth, with a new courage, even 
in the midst of many tribulations, to run with joy 
the race which is set before them. 

Though this has been, in a greater or a less 
degree, the experience of not a few of us who 
are called by the name of Christ, it is safe to 
say that it might have been experienced in a 
much larger measure, and far more frequently 
than oftentimes has been the case. How many 
there are, even among useful and godly men, 
who do not use and value this inestimable 
privilege of communion with God in private 
prayer, and quiet meditation upon spiritual 
things, as fully as they might do. Distracted 
by the rush and bustle of the life of to-day, men 
often fail to secure as much time as should, 
and might, be given to secret intercourse with 
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God. Sometimes the morning hour, which 
ought to precede and be a preparation for the 
duties and trials of the day, tends to become 
unduly shortened, or even crowded out alto- 
gether. Those who are thus neglectful suffer 
much in consequence, and their Christian life 
lacks the robustness and buoyancy of perfect 
health. They thus grow weak where they 
should be strong, and readily disheartened amid 
circumstances in which only an unfailing hope- 
fulness and healthy optimism will serve them 
at their need. One of the gravest dangers of 
the present day may be seen herein; and one 
of the most pressing requirements of modern 
Christian life is for a fuller development on its 
‘inner-chamber’ side, and for the giving of a 
larger place to that quiet communion with God, 
which is not only potent to quicken spiritual 
insight, but also an effective safeguard against 
a sensuous conception of the religious life. 
This exercise—where, instead of one, a few 
kindred spirits meet together for a joint-com- 
munion with the one Father of them all alike 
—widens out into the fellowship meeting, a 
precious means of grace upon the value of 
which stress is laid by certain of the Methodist 
Churches, prominent among which is the 
writer's own. 
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Christ gave full recognition to the truth of 
this. He spent much time in private prayer 
and secret communion with His Heavenly 
Father, that He might thereby strengthen Him- 
self for the work of the ministry ; and those 
who bear His name should follow His example. 
In the Transfiguration we have a conspicuous 
illustration of the transforming power of this 
spiritual exercise; and this important truth 
is accentuated and enforced by the fact that, 
perhaps almost as much for the sake of those 
who were to follow after, as for the Redeemer’s 
own and that of His immediate followers, the 
inner spiritual change was accompanied by a 
change of outward aspect also. It were indeed 
well that all we who contemplate this splendid 
vision, though but from afar, should grasp the 
spiritual truth of which the radiant face and 
the robe of light are the symbol and the ex- 
pression, and so press it home to our hearts 
and consciences that it may bear fruit in our 
lives. For those who do so, life will become 
a braver, brighter, better thing, and there will 
be less of that miserable irresolution, spiritual 
timidity, and lack of holy enterprise, which is 
a characteristic of not a few of those who 
love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, but yet are 
treading in His footsteps and engaging in His 
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work amid much despondency, beset with 
many needless fears, and gravely hampered 
by a weakness of heart and a feebleness of 
purpose from which they might readily be 
freed. 


Time was, I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong ; 

I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong. 


But now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside ; 
Such dread of sin was indolence, 


Such aim at heaven was pride. 
NEWMAN. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
BAOK TO THE WORLD 


‘Lord, it is good for us to be here —Disinclination to 
descend — Thoughtless Peter — Salvation is not yet 
wrought out—A voice from the deep—The apostles’ 
duty—-‘ The field is the world’—Seclusion and service 
—Means and end—The monastic ideal of life—A more 
acceptable way. 


FTER the digression of the last chapter 

we return again, in thought, to the 
mountain, and place ourselves side by side with 
Peter and James and John as they gaze upon 
the scene before them. The everlasting snows 
of Hermon flash back the glory of the presence 
of the Lord, and the splendour of His robe of 
light. On His right hand and His left are 
Moses and Elijah, clad with the glory of that 
bright world to which they had attained. All 
combine together to make a scene of surpassing 
majesty and beauty. The whole land lies en- 
shrouded in darkness, save this lonely mountain 
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spur on which the dayspring from on high 
appears to shine. 

As the apostles gazed upon the picture thus 
revealed before their wondering eyes; as they 
realized that they were the companions of the 
mightiest of their ancient race, who had thus 
strangely come back again to earth in glory, 
long after they had fared forth upon their lone 
journey to the Silent Land; as they farther 
understood that, great as Moses and Elijah were, 
they paid their homage, as to a king, to Him 
whom they themselves had left all to follow as 
their Master and their Lord, and that He was 
mightier by far than the Hebrew prince or 
patriot, whose glory was after all but the 
borrowed reflection of His ; as, at dead of night, 
a light brighter than that of noonday broke forth 
upon them,—great exultation and abounding 
joy, not, however, quite unmixed with awe, must 
have filled the soul of each one of the favoured 
three. All the tumult of earth was hushed and 
still ; all its anxieties and distracting cares were 
forgotten ; all the shadows of their earthly life 
fled away before the outshining of the light of 
heaven. Peter, ever ready and impulsive, voiced 
the feelings of them all, in words which sprang 
unbidden to his lips: ‘ Lord, it is good for us 
to be here.’ It was indeed a precious privilege 
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that they, at that moment, were permitted to 
- enjoy ; and they rightly felt it to be so. ‘ Why 
then,’ they asked themselves, ‘should we go 
back again into a harsh and unbelieving world? 
It is good to be here: here then let us remain.’ 
It was thoughtlessly spoken, as both St. Mark 
and St. Luke explicitly point out.1. The very 
conversation, which the speaker overheard, 
between the Lord and those who, long ago, had 
served Him in mortal weakness upon earth, and 
now, in immortal strength and fadeless glory, 
ministered to Him that He, in His turn, might 
be strengthened and prepared for His own hour 
of mortal anguish and spiritual conflict, when 
Death would lay his paralysing hand upon 
Incarnate Life, and even seem to overcome,— 
that very conversation, which, the sacred 
narratives apparently suggest, Peter in his 
eager way interrupted, should have taught him, 
and those who shared his feelings, that this was 
not the end for which their Master had visited 
a sin-stricken world ; that the light shone but 
for one brief moment in order that thereby 
He might be strengthened to walk through the 
deep shadows which were already gathering 
above His head ; that the rest and glory of this 
wonderful night were but the prelude and the 
1 Mark ix. 6; Luke ix. 33. 
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preparation for the most agonizing climax of 
the conflict which He had come to wage with 
the hate and evil in the world. This was not the 
end; the glory of the transfigured Christ had 
not wrought out salvation for those whom He 
had come to save; and the Saviour still had 
other work to do before He passed into that 
light which should shine undimmed for ever, 
and entered into full possession of His kingdom, 
of which there shall be no end. Even at the 
very foot of the mountain was that poor epileptic 
lad awaiting the descent of Christ. The con- 
trast between the glory on the mountain-top 
and the human wretchedness and need crouching 
at its foot is well brought out, with all its 
spiritual significance, in Raphael’s masterpiece, 
perhaps the greatest triumph of the painter’s 
art that the world has ever seen. With that 
painfal cry arising from the depth beneath, the 
Saviour may not tarry in the rest and glory of 
the height above. God nigh at hand and not 
afar off is the very keynote of the New Covenant 
which He came to make with man. 

The case of the apostles was like that of their 
Lord. They fain would have remained upon 
the mountain; but it might not be. Even as 
their wish found voice through Peter’s lips, 
the last phase of the vision approached. A 
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bright cloud overshadowed them, and their 
vision of the Master, and of those who ministered 
to Him, grew dim and indistinct, while, as we 
have already seen, their rapturous awe gave 
place to a great fear, for they were not yet fit 
to appear in the manifest presence of God. 
The message of the cloud was spoken, the light 
quickly faded away, and the shadow of unbroken 
night rested upon the spot which erstwhile had 
been bright with the effulgence of the glory 
of God. 

That the apostles, in after years, came to 
regard the revelation which was here made to 
them as an earnest and a pledge of their future 
inheritance with the saints in a light, has been 
indicated in a previous chapter, and is borne 
out by the words written by St. Peter, in his 
old age, when he stood upon the very threshold 
of the world within the veil’. But that lay 
in the future; and, in the meantime, the 
world still claimed them. They had been 
privileged to stand upon the heights, but mainly 
as a preparation for their subsequent descent 
into the lowest depths of hardship and tribula- 
tion. Before they found an abiding dwelling- 


1 The words in question have already been referred to 
more than once. See the whole passage 2 Pet. i. 16-21, 
and cf. note on page 82. 
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place in the house of many mansions, amid 
the fadeless glories of the world to come, they 
had work on earth to do—arduous and exacting 
work ; burdens to bear, persecutions to endure, 
hatred and prejudice to encounter, and death 
to face—in the case of two of them the violent 
death of the martyr, and in the case of one 
of the two, that of the speaker himself, death 
in one of the most awfal forms that human 
cruelty is able to devise—the death of the cross ; 
in the case of the third, long outliving his 
companions, there was a long witness for the 
truth to be borne, imprisonment for the Lord 
Jesus on a sea-girt rock, other visions to be 
looked upon, and books to be written which 
should shape the thoughts of men about Christ 
until the consummation of all things, and exercise 
a moulding influence upon the history of the 
world. But when they did look upon the light 
again it would not be as that of a lamp shining 
in a dark place—flashing forth upon the night 
for a moment, only to sink back into darkness— 
but the light of the Day Eternal, which shall 
know no sunset or eventide. It is needless 
again to show in detail how greatly this thought 
served to strengthen them while they ran their 
race and wrought for God on earth. 

At this point we may pause for a moment and 
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let our thoughts turn in upon our own experience. 
It has been already pointed out that, in moments 
of difficulty and trial, when we have become 
painfully conscious of our own insufficiency, we 
may find refuge and obtain courage and strength 
by withdrawal from the conflict for communion 
with God. We saw also that, under such 
circumstances, the inner chamber of sacred inter- 
course may be to us a mountain of transfigura- 
tion, and that, as we approach the mercy-seat 
of the Most High, we may find that the glory 
of God still overshadows it, as in the days of 
old ; that for the wounded spirit there is heal- 
ing balm, and for the troubled heart that peace 
which passeth understanding. At times like 
this the eternal world seems to draw nearer 
and to grow more real ; earth, on the other hand, 
recedes into the background, and, as it does so, 
its interests become less absorbing, and its 
troubles less intolerable to bear. Those who 
experience this may well feel as Peter did, and 
his words express their heart’s desire: ‘ Lord, 
it is good for us to be here.’ Like him, it may 
be, they long to remain on the mountain-top 
with the Lord Jesus, and, apart from the world 
and its cares, abide in seclusion with Him. 
This, however, may not be; nor is it His will 
that it should be so. The world, with all its 
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burden of sin and misery, cries out for the 
ministrations of the followers of Christ with 
no uncertain voice, as it did for the apostles 
and their Lord. The former, enraptured and 
absorbed in what was passing before them, 
heard not the cry of the stricken lad; but He, 
the Glorified Himself, heard it above the other 
voices on the mountain, and hasted down to 
answer. His, and not that of His disciples, 
is the example which His followers are called 
upon to imitate. Their spiritual refreshment, 
and an unfailing source of strength, may be found 
in seclusion and secret intercourse with God ; 
but their sphere of work lies amid the tumult 
and conflict of the world’s busy life. Temporal 
interests are so insistent in their claims upon 
the time and thoughts of men, and in the case 
of so many are all-absorbing, to the exclusion 
of all other claims, that there is need for 
continual witness to be borne to the existence 
and reality of spiritual claims, and the certainties 
of the world unseen. Hence the imperative 
necessity for unremitting activity on the part 
of the followers of Christ, a field for which they 
cannot find in seclusion. 

The hour of spiritual communion and quiet 
meditation upon eternal things may indeed be 
happier than the hour of strenuous conflict 
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waged for God ; but when they come to appear 
before the Great White Throne, from the 
presence of which the earth and heavens shall 
flee away, and stand face to face with the record 
of a life that has been lived, and can be relived 
again no more, it will not be remembered as an 
hour better spent. Well may the Christian 
thank God for these quiet hours, which refresh 
him when he comes forth wearied from a conflict 
that is past, and equip him for the conflict that 
is yet to come. Rightly used they will turn 
to his great spiritual advantage; but they 
may also be abused. Men may tarry on the 
mountain when they ought to have descended, 
and again been busy with their duties in the 
world. The hour of prayer may not be lawfully 
extended so as to encroach upon that of service. 
Meditation and prayer are alike indispensably 
necessary to the very existence of spiritual life— 
and far be it from me to even seem to underrate 
them—but, for all that, they are not the end 
of life. That end is service, and prayer and 
meditation are amongst the most effectual means 
whereby man is fitted to render it. He may, 
nay must, withdraw to the mountain continually, 
though not to abide there, but that he may 
descend, with a new hope and courage, to labour 
more effectively for God. Never may he tarry 
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when he feels that the voice of duty, which is 
the voice of God, is calling him to go forth 
and serve. If, under such conditions, a man 
should overstay his time, and neglect his divinely 
appointed task, the light assuredly will fade, 
his communion become unreal, and prayer itself, 
now become a mere substitute for duty, both 
impotent and ineffective. 

Some who read these lines have perhaps on 
more than one or two occasions felt that they 
would like to live apart from the world, and to 
foster the spiritual side of their nature in seclusion 
from all that could contaminate or distract ; but 
this cannot be, as we are situated at present. 
Our immediate sphere of duty lies in the world. 
But, though in the world, we need not be of the 
world ; and, rightly using our opportunities of 
service, may raise the world. Not in seclusion, 
but in family, social, business life, carrying with 
us into the manifold relationships which these 
involve the spirit of Christ, shall the true ideal 
of Christian life be found, as exemplified by the 
Master Himself. 

The monastic life of the Middle Ages affords 
a conspicuous illustration of apartness from the 
world, as an ideal of life, carried to its logical 
conclusion ; and the story of monasticism serves 
but to reveal its failure. At its best, this 
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manner of life tended to develop a sort of 
spiritual valetudinarianism, such, for instance, as 
found expression in the fine lines of one who 
himself strongly inclined towards the life of a 
recluse, the late Cardinal Newman : 
Time was, I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong; 


I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong, 


At its worst, it conduced, by reason of its mere 
emptiness, not alone to luxury and sloth, but to 
immorality in its grosser forms. At the time 
of their dissolution, the condition of the religious 
houses in England, in respect of both discipline 
and morals, was deplorable in the extreme ; and 
they were certainly not below the average of 
their class. Monastic history throws into very 
clear relief the fact that life must be filled with 
activity for good, or else it will speedily de- 
generate, and become full of evil. The field of 
that Christian activity, which is a first essential 
of spiritual wealth, is to be found, not in the 
seclusion of the mountain, but amid the sins, 
the sufferings, and the heartbreaks of the crowd 
assembled at its foot. 

There may no doubt be individual cases in 


1 Cf, a memorable saying of our Lord Jesus Christ: Matt. 
xii. 43-5; Luke xi, 24-6. 
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which men find their own proper sphere of 
activity in seclusion ; and, in retirement from it, 
may render to the world the peculiar service 
that it has fallen to their lot to render. In 
illustration of this one may quote the case 
of the Venerable Bede, a recluse, yet one of the 
world’s great workers, to whom the after ages 
are indebted with a debt which cannot be repaid. 
But, generally speaking, this is not the case ; 
and the average man can best serve his day 
and generation only by entering into the life of 
the world in an unworldly spirit. Most men 
will at once feel that a far nobler, and more 
truly Christlike ideal of life, is that presented 
by the unwearied Cuthbert, the apostle of the 
Lowlands, who wandered through the wilds of 
Northumbria preaching the gospel of Christ 
with a cheerfulness and faith that neither 
hunger nor the difficulties and perils of the 
way could overcome, as compared with that 
offered by a sleek and complacent monk, in the 
intervals of enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
table or the trout-stream, telling his beads and 
pattering an Ave. 

In a word, while the follower of Christ may 
thank God for the blessing and privilege of that 
quiet communion with Him which he may 
enjoy in seclusion from the din and bustle of 
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life, he should ever bear in mind that he must 
resolutely strive against that feeling of disin- 
clination to go forth again, of which he may at 
times no doubt be conscious. If he do so 
hesitate, and delay his going forth, that the 
seclusion which he has sought becomes, not so 
much a place of spiritual refreshment and in- 
ward renewal of strength for work yet to be 
done, as a mere refuge from, or substitute for, 
the stern duty he is leaving undone, the light 
will quickly fade away and darkness be his 
portion. It is thus possible to abuse as well as 
use the means of grace; and against such 
abuse the experience of Peter and James and 
John upon the mountain of Transfiguration 
presents a timely warning, and one which may 
not safely be neglected. 





Raised by the breath of love divine, 
We urge our way with strength renewed; 
The Church of the first-born to join, 
We travel to the mount of God, 
With joy upon our heads arise, 
And meet our Captain in the skies. 
WESLEY. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MAN 


A further question—Was the Transfiguration that of Jesus 
or of Christ ?—-The former probably—Reasons and inter- 
pretation—Human destiny—Is there a transfiguration 
for man?—Moses and Elijah—The lost jewel of man- 
hood restored—Within the veil—The Hill of the Lord. 


NE farther question still demands our 

consideration, and that a very important 

one. In spite of its importance, however, it is 

one which, I believe, is not very often asked. 

To this question we now address ourselves, and 

with it our study of the Transfiguration must 
conclude. 

The fact that our Lord was at once both God 
and man, that His life was at once divine and 
human, inevitably involves the question: Should 
the Transfiguration be interpreted as a mani- 
festation of the divine or human nature of the 
Transfigured ? In other words, Was the more 
than noonday glory, which lit up the crags and 
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snows of Hermon at the dead of night, that 
of the Eternal Son of God, or of the perfect 
Son of Man? Was the sublime spectacle upon 
which the apostles gazed—and which we too are 
permitted to behold from afar—the Transfigura- 
tion of Jesus or the Transfiguration of Christ ? 
To the casual reader of the Gospel narrative 
the answer to this question appears to lie upon 
the surface, and it is taken for granted—perhaps, 
in many cases, the possibility of an alternative 
never even presents itself—that, on this never- 
to-be-forgotten night, the Saviour, for a moment, 
freed Himself from those limitations which 
He had willingly placed upon Himself for our 
redemption, so that His divine glory burst 
through the rent veil of His humanity, as a ray 
of sunlight through a rift in the clouded sky. 
At one time so it seemed to me, but not so does 
it appear to-day. Exactly when, or under what 
circumstances, the suggestion first presented 
itself, I should find it difficult to say ; but the 
conviction has gradually deepened in my own 
mind that the revelation thus made is that of 
the perfect manhood of Jesus. Long pondered, 
this thought has seemed to grow continually 
in attractiveness and beauty, and its spiritual 
suggestiveness to become more deep and rich. 
The Lord Jesus lived on earth, amid manifold 
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trials and temptations, a perfect human life, in 
order that He might make known to us what 
human life was meant to be, and all its pos- 
sibilities, which all men everywhere have so 
ill realized. It is, therefore, surely not im- 
possible to regard the Transfiguration as an 
unfolding or manifestation of the true grandeur 
of humanity unstained by sin—of that human 
nature which, in its Maker’s eyes, was altogether 
good. Ifso, we must regard it as an intimation 
that human life, lived as its Maker intended 
that it should be, would, even on earth, have 
been crowned with beauty and strength, such 
as is here revealed to us in the person of the 
Sinless Man, Christ Jesus. Supposing, then, 
the Transfiguration to have been a revelation 
of the perfect humanity rather than of the 
divinity of the Man of Nazareth, we may 
logically go a step further, and conclude that 
this effulgence of inner glory—the radiance of 
the perfect spirit—being, so to speak, transmitted 
to the bodily form, should constitute the crown 
and climax of every perfect human life, by 
whomsoever lived. 

~The above view of the Transfiguration of 
Jesus carries with it the implication that trans- 
figuration is a normal event in a sinless human 
life, and only appears to be abnormal because 
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human life as we know it is itself abnormal, 
malformed, degenerate, and far from being what 
it was designed by Almighty God to be. Hence 
we infer that a point of development—a crisis 
in the life of man upon earth—ought, in the 
proper and divinely-appointed course of things, 
to be reached, at which the inner glory of the 
spirit within should transform and glorify his 
outward bodily form. But we, as our fathers 
before us, have no practical experience of this, 
because life as we live it, and as they lived it, 
is morbid, crippled, and incomplete, by reason of 
the dominion of sin in our hearts. Hereby our 
spiritual development is checked and stunted, 
and we fail in consequence to attain the full 
stature of perfect manhood. Humanity, as we 
know it, even at its best, is immature. The 
inner glory of a spirit radiantly pure and sinless 
and perfect has been darkened by the presence 
of sin, and the dominion of the baser passions 
in the heart of man. The light within, thus 
darkened, can no longer shine forth and glorify 
the outer man. But this was not so in the 
case of Christ, in the person of whom perfected 
humanity attained its climax and its crown, and 
was made radiant by the outshining of its own 
inner light. In the transfigured Redeemer we 
may therefore see a revelation of humanity at 
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its brightest and its best, and wrought into the 
fullest hkeness to God. The glory of the divine 
image, stamped indelibly upon His heart, at 
this great moment, manifested forth itself in 
outward and visible form. 

As we, conscious of sin, feeling, with bitter 
sorrow, that our nature is fallen, that ours is 
but a degenerate humanity, that what we know 
as manhood is but a defaced and broken frag- 
ment, and not manhood in its fullness of imperial 
strength and beauty—as we, realizing all this, 
gaze upon the glory of the Transfigured, it does 
but appear to teach us what human life was 
meant to be, but is not ; what might have been, 
but may be no longer. 

It is therefore with a sense of degradation and 
loss that we behold the glory of the man Christ 
Jesus ; and, pondering what we might have 
been, in contrast with what we actually are, the 
fateful question inevitably rises in our hearts : 
Is, then, our transfiguration sinned away utterly 
beyond recall? The presence of Moses and 
Elijah, by birth frail children of the dust as we 
ourselves, yet sharers in the Transfiguration- 
glory of the Lord, affords an answer to that 
question. They bear a living witness to the 
truth that, if the Son of God came to live, as a 
man amongst men, in order that, in His own 
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person, He might display, in all its infinite 
tenderness and beauty, what human life was 
meant to be, He came no less to die in order 
that He might enable us to. realize the ideal 
which He had thus set before us. He took the 
crown of all the worlds from off His brow that 
He might restore to us the crown of our man- 
hood, which, in our insensate madness and 
brutal folly, we had flung away. From the 
heights of divine blessedness and glory He 
stooped to our level, save only in the matter of 
sin, that He might raise us to the height whence 
He had come. His sacrifice shall not prove to 
have been in vain, nor His purpose fail of its 
accomplishment. 

In spite of all hindrances and limitations, we 
already experience somewhat of the transforming 
power of the grace of Christ at work in our 
hearts ; but its full outward manifestation is not 
yet. If, therefore, for our present encourage- 
ment, we would realize the When, and the Where, 
and the How of our full reinstatement into the 
possession of all that we have lost, our spirits 
must, fora moment, shake themselves free from 
the trammels of sense and bondage to the things 
which are seen, and, soaring high into the sun- 
light on wings of faith, look forth into. the 
future, and gaze upon the things unseen as yet. 
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For in a better world than this poor sin-scarred, 
tear-stained earth, the scene of our degradation 
and our shame—beyond life’s history and death’s 
mystery—rises majestic the mountain of the 
transfiguration of man, an everlasting moun- 
tain in literal truth. Upon that mountain- 
top is the eternal City of God—sunless, starless, 
yet ever radiant with the light which streams 
from the face of Christ. When life’s pathway 
has been trodden to the very end, and we have 
made the last solemn journey through the silent 
river without a bridge, and set our feet upon 
the shining shore beyond, we shall ascend that 
mountain, borne up as it were on eagles’ wings, 
shall enter within the City’s ever-open gates, 
and pass into the presence of the King enthroned 
—once our Brother here on earth, sharing in the 
sorrows and the disappointments of our weak 
humanity ; now the glorified and_ conquering 
Christ, the Lord God Omnipotent, who shall 
reign as King for ever and ever—but our Brother 
still. When we enter into His presence, and 
the light of His countenance shines upon us, we. 
shall be transfigured into His likeness. In the 
words of St. John, himself a witness of the 
Transfiguration, ‘ We shall be like Him; for we 
shall see Him even as He is’4. Thus, through 
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transfiguration, shall we, if faithfal, finally 
attain to the fullness of the divine image, and 
receive again that crown of perfect manhood 
which we have cast away. 

This, then, is the exceeding great reward that 
God will bestow upon them that love Him and 
keep His commandments ; and nothing greater 
could He give. What more splendid hope could 
we enjoy than this: that we—poor, weak, sin- 
stained as we are—shall be made like unto the 
glorified Christ, immortal and strong, King 
over all, God blessed for ever? Boundless 
indeed are the possibilities thus set before us 
by the love-compelling love of Him who came 
to share our humble lot on earth, that we 
might, for ever, share His august destiny in 
heaven. 

Herein also shall we find that full and perfect 
satisfaction for which the human spirit craves. 
Though we are continually seeking after it, we 
ever seek in vain. Like the mirage in the 
desert, it recedes as we approach. Always on 
the horizon, and often in fall view, on the 
horizon it remains, not seeming to be very 
far away, but, for all that, out of reach. As 
each object of desire is, in turn, attained, the 
satisfaction that we thought to find in it has 
already eluded our grasp, and some new object 
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of desire stands revealed. The real truth of 
the matter is that perfect satisfaction is un- 
attained because unattainable, under present 
conditions. The dissatisfaction which forms so 
marked a feature of the inner life, although 
perhaps most men do not trace it to its true 
source, is due to a sense of incompleteness and 
a dim consciousness of something lacking—they 
know not what. That something is, however, 
the full and perfect image of God, which the 
Creator originally bestowed upon our race, and 
which alone will round off and complete self- 
conscious life as an harmonious whole. Enough 
of the divine nature still remains to us to make 
us dimly conscious of our loss, though often 
only in the vaguest way. Hence no earthly 
success can afford an abiding satisfaction, because 
it fails to touch our deepest need, which is 
essentially spiritual in character. This satisfac- 
tion can be found nowhere save in the restoration 
of our proper manhood, as originally designed 
by God. But when, with unveiled face, we be- 
hold the glory of the Lord we shall experience 
the restoration, in full completeness, of that like- 
ness to God which is the birthright of every 
child of man—but a birthright bartered for a 
mess of pottage. The sense of incompleteness, 
which really lies at the root of that unsatisfied- 
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ness so characteristic of human life on earth, 
will have passed away for ever with our attain- 
ment of the full stature of the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. With this hope shining as a 
light from Heaven upon life’s pathway, and’ 
the joy of anticipation in our hearts, we can 
now join in the ancient pean of the Hebrew 
bard, who, in the dim twilight of the world’s 
spiritual history, sang, ‘I shall be satisfied, 
when I awake, with Thy likeness.’? 

But while we rejoice through hope, it must 
be ever borne in mind that, if we would be 
transfigured into the likeness of Christ when we 
appear before the throne of His glory, we must 
earnestly strive to be Christlike now. It must 
be our endeavour to tread in the footsteps of 
the Man Christ Jesus, and to be even as He 
was in the days of His sojourning amongst us. 
He lived on earth—amid all the anxieties and 
disappointments incident to the lot that He had 
chosen, apart from sin—a life of loving service. 
That, then, must be our present ideal ; and only 
in so far as we loyally strive towards it, shall 
we make our transfiguration sure. Though, by 

1 Psalm xvii. 15; probably Davidic. Fora fuller discussion 
on this point the reader may be referred to an article. 
‘Satisfaction in the Vision of God,’ contributed by -the 
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reason of our fallen nature, we may not, here 
on earth, win that perfect manhood which 
was His, and attain to that inner glory, that 
absolute purity of spirit which found its out- 
ward and visible expression amid the lonely 
crags and silent snows of Hermon, we may, 
none the less, continually approximate thereto. 
Honestly striving to do this, we may, with 
confidence, regard the Transfiguration of Jesus— 
a revelation of the most glorious possibilities of 
human nature—as the promise and the pledge 
of the glorious transformation which shall be 
wrought in us at the end of the days. 


And now we leave the mountain upon which 
we have held communion with God. A stricken 
world claims our presence for a little longer, 
and that claim we may not disregard. But we 
go forth with joy, for we have looked upon the 
glory of our Elder Brother, and it has revealed 
to us the true divinity of manhood—of that man- 
hood to which, by His merits and His death, 
we shall yet attain. Troubles and disappoint- 
ments may lie before us; and life, at times, 
may be as a voyage upon a dark and stormy 
sea. But the beacon-light of hope shines 
brightly forth to guide us, and, gently touching 
the tips of the tossing waves, forms a golden 
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clue through the trackless deep, by following 
which we shall finally attain to the haven of 
eternal rest, whither our Lord has gone before 
us to lead the way, and to prepare our place. 
There He Himself awaits us, and will greet our 
coming with that vision of Himself which shall 
strip from off us the poisoned Nessus-robe of 
frailty and sin, that clings about us here to our 
continual hurt, and shall transfigure us into the 
full and perfect likeness of God. 

Almost nineteen centuries have rolled by since 
the light faded from off the mountain-side ; 
and, although Hermon still rears its lofty crest 
to heaven, apparently untouched by the hand of 
time, it too shall pass away, and its mighty 
fabric be dissolved. Not there, nor in any 
other of nature’s cloud-capped temples, which, 
majestic and unchanging as they appear to us 
to be, yet really unsubstantial as a cloud-wreath, 
are built of perishable materials, and are painted 
in fading colours ; and, while they seem to be 
unaffected by the changes passing at their foot, 
are, none the less, surely falling into ruin,— 
not in spots like these do we look for the glory 
of the Divine Presence to shine upon us, and 
be revealed in us. Such sanctuaries, silently 
crumbling away, can be at best the scene of a 
merely transient outshining, and no abiding 
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dwelling-place for us. But we look to ascend 
into the Hill of the Lord, which alone is truly 
everlasting, and which, beneath the smile of 
the Hternal, shall be the abode of light for 
ever; and from that height there shall be no 
descent, 
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